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Our cover illustration is 
taken from the _ painting, 
Parson Weems’ Fable, by 
Grant Wood, foremost Amer- 
ican artist, whose fame was 
made by painting his native 
Iowa scenes. Wood died last 
year. This painting is now 
in the collection of Mr. and 
Mrs. John Phillips Marquand 
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Our Thanks to — 

EXCHANGE SAW MILLS SALES CO. 
for their products used to builda better “Caterpillar” machine 
with which to beat the axis. Caterpillar Tractor Co. 
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Positions Clarified; 
> Offensives on the Way 


We were told soon after Pearl Harbor that the war we were undertaking would involve every 


one of us, whether in or out of uniform. Just how each of us was to become involved was 
not explained at the time, perhaps because no one knew. 


The interim, however, has clarified 
the wartime position of most of us. 


We know our roles, and have assumed them, or soon will. 


What some of us do not realize is that the indoctrination and training program applied by the 
Army and the Navy to organize our fighting forces, has been applied with a few physical varia- 
tions to the civilian forces as well. We have checked many of our liberties for the duration, have 


accepted a certain amount of regimentation, and have become familiar with the pattern that will 
prevail in the conduct of wartime business. 


The lumber and building material industry, from the surveyor and procurer of raw materials 
to the driver of the dealer's delivery truck, can look upon the past year as the period of pre- 
paration in which the impact of restrictions and limitations has been taken. There have been 
a few casualties, of course. We would have had a few even without the war. On the whole, 
however, business has survived its war training course, survived the hardening process, and by 
it, comes up well trained and equipped for battle. The lumber dealer's objective is now clear. 
It is to stay in business, and that objective is also a patriotic responsibility. The weapons he 
has with which to accomplish that objective are now fairly well defined. There are likely to 


be further restrictions brought about principally by the need for continuing the process of re- 


allocating manpower. 


In the main, however, we have completed our “‘boot’’ training, and we know our jobs and 
our weapons. That both are likely to change with the fortunes of war is not improbable, but 


the changes, if they come, will require merely a roll with an expected punch, and not a brace 
against the shock of a haymaker. 


* Every two or three days since the Casablanca conference we have been told by various gov- 
ernment officials that our armies can be expected to strike in major offensives in a short time. 
We are confident that the training and the stamina of our Armies will bring ultimate victory. 
We are equally confident that the training and the morale of retail lumber dealers will bring 
a complete defensive victory on the home front—a victory, which with the dawn of peace will 
see the retailer poised and ready to start the offensive action which he must wage as his con- 


tribution to winning the peace. 
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THE DEALER 
WHO TURNED 
TO STONE! 


ARTIME restrictions on 

lumber didn’t put this 
dealer out of business! To meet 
continued demand for building 
materials, he stocked a generous 
supply of amazing new Gold 
Bond Gypsum Exterior Board, 
Roof Plank and 1” Solid Parti- 


tion Panels. 


For war housing, building main- 
tenance and farm construction, 
these three new Gold Bond prod- 
ucts can actually replace almost 
all of the lumber ordinarily re- 


CONSULT YOUR GOLD BOND REPRESENTATIVE FOR DETAILS 


quired in either new building or 
in remodeling and repair work. 
No critical materials used. All 
are ready to ship. 


These Gold Bond Laminated 
Gypsum Boards are no flimsy 
war babies either. They’ve al- 
ready proved their worth in 
saving critical materials, reduc- 
ing costs and saving time on 
sturdy emergency military and 
industrial construction. And 
they meet rigid Government 
specifications, too! 












BUILD BETTER WITH 


| Gold Bond 
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Morethan 150 different products for 
MODERN CONSTRUCTION 
AND WAR PRODUCTION 


WALLBOARD...LATH...PLASTER...LIME 
METAL PRODUCTS...WALL PAINT 
INSULATION... SOUND CONTROL 











For Outside Walls—Gold Bond Exterior 
Board which comes with tough 
asphalt roofing on the weather side. 
Takes care of sheathing and siding 
in one operation, building sturdy 
permanent walls with saving in time 
and money. 








For New Roofs or Roof Repairs— Gold 
Bond Roof Plank is a heavy, durable 
gypsum board, which nails directly to 
wood joists and is quickly applied by 
any carpenter. Perfect base for built- 
up roofing. 1!/,” and 2” thick, 24” 
wide and 8’, 9’ and 10’ long. 











For Inside Walls and Partitions — Gold 
Bond Solid Partition Panels are fast- 
ened between the studs by mouldings. 
Their large size means speed on the 
job. Their strength insures solid, 
rigid walls. Permanent or demount- 
able and completely salvageable. 
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Forest Products Service Plan, in 
a revised and tentative form, has been 
issued for consideration by the indus- 
try. Lumber & Timber Products War 
Committee, at request of WPB, is tak- 
ing nationwide poll. Original plan, to 
have been put into effect by executive 
order without industry consultation, 
met much opposition ; and revised plan 
was put forward after appointment of 
Lyle F. Watts, Chief Forester. 


Revised FPS Plan would offer ad- 
visory, technical, cooperative and fi- 
nancial services; chiefly to operations 
that are idle or below capacity, to own- 
ers of farm woodlands, to production 
of special species and grades essential 
to national economy, and for stimulat- 
ing output of existing industrial opera- 
tions. Financial assistance would be 
extended through Commodity Credit 
Corporation. 


Ninety-cent minimum ho ur 1 y 
wage set by West Coast Lumber Com- 
mission for common labor in the fir 
area. Corresponding increases in high- 
er paid classifications. Retroactive to 
Sept. 1, 1942. In figuring back pay, 
employers are given credit for wages 
above earlier minimum levels. 


Hardwood logs, prime grades, 
used in producing aircraft veneer, 
brought under price control by MPR- 
313. Effective date, Feb. 6. 


Uniform price ceilings have been 
established for warehouses and yards 
acting as plywood distribution plants 
in servicing wholesale and retail lum- 
ber yards. 


Southern pine lumber ceilings 
have been adjusted by the OPA 
through Amendment 6 to MPR 19. 
Prices of inch boards have been raised, 
prices of finish reduced. Effective 
date, Feb. 1. Former dollars-and- 
cents tables for kiln-dried finish, for 
boards and strips and for box have 
been withdrawn and new tables issued. 


Asphalt, tarred-roofing order, 
KPS 45, has been re-issued with all 
amendments included; fills about 28 
columns in the Federal Register. Sets 
dollar-and-cents maximums for most 
of the western area where prices pre- 
viously had been frozen at the July 2 
or the Aug. 1, 1941, levels. 


Agricultural workers have been 
made the responsibility of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. The WMC has 
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MANAGEMENT 
GUIDE POST 


A page of vital infor- 
mation and comment 
digested for busy lum- 
ber and building ma- 
terial executives. 





given the Secretary the duties of re- 
cruitment, placement, transfer and util- 
ization of these workers: 


Civilian labor draft \egislation 
has been introduced in House and 
Senate. Proposal would require men 
of 18 to 65, women of 18 to 50, to take 
jobs to which they were assigned by 
the government. Sponsors say it is 
intended, among other things, to elimi- 
nate coercion of civilian workers 
through military Selective Service; in 
other words to eliminate current “work 
or fight” pressure. Bill is given some 
chance of passage. 


Ruml tax plan, as seen by N. Y. 
Times: “It does not mean skipping a 
year, either in imposing or in paying 
taxes. It means simply that the meas- 
uring rod for a man’s income tax in 
any year would be the income of the 
same year. It substitutes for one tax 
measure another tax measure to pro- 
duce the same revenue.” 


Mine timber ceilings were raised 
on sawn timbers and mine lagging pro- 
duced and sold for use in Minnesota 
iron ore mines. Found necessary to 
assure continued production. 


War-production figures: Aircraft 
up twenty percent; ground ordnance 
up twenty-five percent ; merchant ships 
up nine percent; miscellaneous muni- 
tions up eleven percent. ‘Tank produc- 
tion showed an especially large in- 
crease. 


Specific Alaskan lumber prices, 
about $15 higher than mainland ceil- 
ing prices, have been set by OPA. Pre- 
viously Alaskan mills have been under 
GMPR, with prices frozen at March 


levels. MPR-26 has fixed dollars-and- 
cents ceilings for Douglas fir & other 
west-coast lumber produced and sold 
in Alaska. 


Yellow poplar logs, lumber & 
veneers, suitable for producing airplane 
stock have been placed under alloca- 
tion control. Order sets minimum 
specifications for grading, sawing & 
processing. 


Lumber control orders seem gen- 
erally to have been established. Ex- 
pect sweeping changes only in the event 
that war strain forces wide changes in 
entire economic structure. Shortage of 
loggers could reduce output and com- 
pel rearrangement of distribution. 
While as yet there is no over-all labor 
shortage, in sense that large pools are 
still untapped, distribution and fitness 
for jobs create the effect of shortages. 
A thousand clerks & white-collar 
workers would produce few men able 
to pull a bucking saw. 


No change visible yet in probable 
supply of retail lumber stocks. With 
reasonable number of woods workers, 
retailers should continue to get sup- 
plies. Retail industry took its regula- 
tion early. Should get stock; will be 
able, of course, to find buyers for 
everything available. 


A Question-Answer release about 
M-208, as amended Jan. 12, has been 
issued by the WPB. If you don’t feel 
fully up on this basic order, better send 
for a copy. Ask for WPB-2414. Re- 
member that a person may extend a 
rating at any time within three months 
of the date on which he becomes en- 
titled to extend the rating; but, if the 
rating is not extended within that 
period, it becomes void. 
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NY PAINT STOCK will sell it- 
self in a limited way. Turnover, 

the quotient that determines prof- 
its, can be quickened only through 
astute and never-ending promotional 
effort, and a conclusive point of sales 
atmosphere. 

The latter is of considerable impor- 
tance. The most persuasive promo- 
tional effort is of little avail if sales 
come up to the closing point and then 
seem to disintegrate. Poor showman- 
ship in the yard or display room can 
be a cause of this. 
paint department layout is a_ subject 
worthy of careful thought and atten- 
tion. Furthermore the paint depart- 
ment in the yard plays an important 


For this reason 


part in the original promotional pro- 
gram. It is the focal point to which 
printed and personal advertising is di- 
rected. 

Essentially paint customers are not 
buying cans—they are buying finished 
painting results. The implication is 
clear. A paint department which con- 
sists of a shelf full of attractively la- 
beled paint cans and a color card is a 
bare minimum requirement. The dealer 
who seeks to do a real paint merchan- 
dising job is going to store most of his 
paint stock in a handy warehouse or 
storeroom and use his display space 
to show painted, enameled, varnished 
and decorated samples. There night 
he, for instance, new or old chairs and 
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The Principles of 
Paint Department Layout 


The Third Article of a series 
entitled The American Lumber- 


>» man Guide to Paint Profits. 


tables finished on about one-half the 
areas to show colors, smoothness, hid- 
ing qualities and high gloss of enamels. 
Large wallboard panels, with picture 
moulding and baseboard, painted and 
enameled to show colors for walls, 
ceiling and trim, decorated designs 
with stencils and with drapery fabric 
hung to one side; these displays at- 
tract and instruct when carefully 
planned. There is no end to the num- 
ber of small household furnishings 
suitable for display in the room that 
sells paint,—bath room stools, toys, 
lawn mower, bicycle, squares of old 





and new floors of wood and linoleum 
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Left: Attractive paint 
shelves of R. J. Corlett 
& Sons, Battle Creek, 
Mich. Opposite page, 
top: Small panels of 
wood and wallboard fin- 
ished with paints, enam- 
els and stains to display 
colors and surface. Cen- 
ter: Wall panel sugges- 
tions with real draperies 
hung to one side. Buy 
drapery material first 
and paint panel to 
harmonize. 
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partly finished. These to show stains, 
varnishes and floor enamels; and _ if 
they tell on their back surfaces how to 
do the finishing, so much the better. 

There are, of course, specialized 
paint stores equipped to sell the beauty, 
color and cleanliness of paint, ideas 
about how and where to use paint. 
These are sales rooms in which no 
cans of paint are seen, except the few 
open enamel colors and paint colors 
used to demonstrate on the spot how 
well a material hides the surface, how 
smooth the film, how brilliant the gloss 
and beautiful the colors. Open cans, 
brushes and pieces of wallboard are 
handy and people are encouraged to 
brush out the paint. These stores are 
as open to view as a gold fish bowl, 
have comfortable chairs, are nicely dec- 
orated and all about are sample dis- 
plays of what paint, enamel, varnish 
and stains do for furniture and other 
home surfaces. Sales people here are 
really demonstrators and instructors 
who tell customers how to prepare sur- 
faces, apply materials, how to transfer 
stencils, decalcomania, put on stripes, 
advise about color schemes etc. They 
make sales by extending service. 

Perhaps you think that is going 
far afield to sell a few cans of paint. 
It wouldn't be done, as it has been for 
some years now, if it didn’t pay in 
yearly sales volume. Volume comes 
when your business establishment be- 
comes impressed upon the minds of 
many people as a headquarters for 
paint, and for information about how 
to use paint. 

Some dealers have tried setting up a 
glorified paint department, as they call 
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it, and have not achieved the results 
they hoped for. Here are shortcom- 
ings most often found to be the cause 
for mediocre results. (1) The paint 
department is tucked away in a corner 
customers don’t find. (2) Displays are 
allowed to collect dust. (3) The paint 
department has become storage center 
for all sorts of odds and ends dumped 
there by one or another of the staff. 
(4) None of the employees are paint 
conscious or sales minded. No one 
knows the stock, or which paint is for 
what purpose. (5) Little or no ad- 
vertising and personal selling to reach 
prospects has been done. (6) Color 
cards are scrambled, window and coun- 
ter display materials are out of sight, 
or unsightly from finger marks or bat- 
tering. 





Note the emphasis on good house- 


keeping. Housekeeping is quite a 
chore, but few tasks are more impor- 
tant. One of the effective selling ap- 
peals of paint is cleanliness and the 
sanitary benefits it bring into the home. 
Dust coated stock, finger marked, dirty 
color cards and displays do not back up 
that appeal. 

It should not be assumed from the 
oregoing discussion that the complete 
banishment of paint cans to the store- 
house is being advised. The public 
mind is so conditioned that there 
should be a few paint cans in sight as 
an assurance that the paint so potently 
advertised and demonstrated is indeed 
in stock, and also as an extra reminder 
of the brand carried. However, a sim- 
ple pyramid of a few of the larger cans 
(well dusted and shined) will serve 
this purpose. It is also well to have 
an island display of some of the smaller 
cans of paint (pints and half pints), to 
serve the pick-up trade. The recom- 
mendation is made principally to those 
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whose showroom space limitations nec- 
essitate a choice between the display of 
paint cans or painted samples, in which 
case the latter should be given the 
space devoted to paint salesmanship. 

The two plans on these pages illus- 
trate some possible improvements in 





layout on a typical long, narrow show- 
room (about 18x50) such as is found 
in many yards which have an alley 
down their middle. The one drawing 
is the present layout—the other is the 
suggested improved layout. 

Entrance from the street is about in 
the center of the room. From the 
viewpoint of paint sales the street en- 
trance door might better have been 
located so customers must pass through 
the paint department to get to the 
office. Placing the display window 
here was complicated by the fact that 
the building is directly on the sidewalk 
line; otherwise a bay window could 
have been projected for display, thus 
saving much needed floor space in the 
narrow room. There are two ways 
at least to improve this display win- 
dow;—one is to reduce its six foot 
depth by about one-half; the other, 
and better, method is to remove the 








back and side walls, leaving the open 
window to reveal the paint stock across 
the room. Then relocate the display 
window opposite the sales counter by 
enlarging the three foot window now 
there. The accompanying floor plans 
note this problem and suggested cor- 
rections. 

Making changes suggested in the 
revised floor plan for this paint depart- 
ment eliminates the crowded, dark area 
in front of the paint stock shelves. 





Then there is floor space for tables 
for displaying brushes, sponges, tools 
such as putty knives, scrapers and 
many small items in packages, sand- 
paper, crack filler, glue. Under these 
table counters shelves provide room 
for considerable stock storage. Close 
in front of the large window could be 
placed two or three open shelves upon 
which merchandise and tools could be 
displayed, without blocking the light 
greatly, and to be seen from sidewalk 
and room interior. 

This matter of table counter display 
of stock is the very foundation of mod- 
ern retail merchandising. Cafeteria, 
drug store and dime store thrive on it. 
Few of us go into a store for one pur- 
chase now without making several, 
when we must, by aisle arrangement, 
pass counters loaded with things we 
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need, but would not have thought of at 
the time. 

And so the floor plan of suggested 
improvements here, the addition of a 
display counter stock table, more wall 
shelves and another table for displaying 
color cards, counter books or color 
scheme books, leaves the sales counter 
of the office to be used to display hard- 
ware, more accessories and supplies. 
Moving the entrance door to route cus- 
tomers through the paint department 
helps put in their way goods to be 
sold. Chairs for customers waiting for 
estimates, or looking at samples and 
colors, are an invitation to stay a while. 
There follows the browsing about stock 
and displays if the whole atmosphere 
about the store arouses interest. 

Paint department equipment, prop- 
erties and management include, impor- 
tantly, the display windows and what 
it takes to use them. On that subject 
many pages can be filled with illustra- 
tions which convey ideas better than 
words. At another time we can deal 
with that subject alone in adequate de- 
tail. Now it is well to think some 
about the functions of show windows 
and about common practice in their 
use. 

The retail store show window may 
be either considered a bother and nui- 
sance to be filled periodically with a 
miscellaneous collection of merchandise 
by someone who ought to be kept busy ; 
or it may be an effective sales medium 
and means for putting into the minds 
of passersby ideas about the character 
of the store. Many window displays 
fail to arrest attention or drive home 
one dominant idea; they merely and 
mildly indicate that the store has cer- 
tain kinds and brands of merchandise, 
is neat and clean or untidy. 

What all this means to the lumber 
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Left: Present interior of 
showroom sketched be- 
low and discussed in 
story. Facing page: 
Three attractive paint 
departments. 


Photos courtesy of 
O'Brien Varnish Co. and 
The Sargent-Gerke Co. 


dealer is that the manager, or some 
interested staff member should accept 
the show window responsibility seri- 
ously, learn its problems and seek ways 
to make the window work. The alter- 
native is to find a professional window 
trimmer from some department store 
and pay him to do the job on his own 
time. 

Next to knowing how to assemble a 
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window display, comes the ability to 
find or develop ideas which, from the 
selling or goodwill building viewpoint, 
are worth presenting to the public and 
capable of compelling attention. Both 
skills are necessary to the making of 
show windows uncommonly effective. 
That brings up the question, “what are 
effective ideas for windows?” In real- 
ity they include just about anything of 
interest to persons as individuals—any- 
thing serious, frivilous, funny, foolish 
or dignified. Subjects may be some- 
thing you sell, the local baseball team, 
the school, the town fisherman, a local 
champion, celebrity or hero. 

Purely business ideas about a prod- 
uct, its production, manufacture or use 
can also draw a crowd to the display 
window. 

Here are a couple of paint display 
window ideas which have proven to 
be effective. 

One window was set up to represent 
a tea room. The portieres at the rear 
were tastefully colored with attractive 
drapes at a false window. Carpeting 
was on the floor and a small round ta- 
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ble, set for luncheon was the central 
show piece. Brushes of various sizes 
took the place of knives, forks and 
spoons. Dishes were temptingly ar- 
rayed. 

There was split pea soup, bacon and 
eggs, spinach and egg salad, baked po- 
tato and chocolate cream sundae. A 
large menu card down in the front of 
the window showed each item plainly, 
and beneath each item came the joker. 
All the “food” was made of different 
kinds of paints, and varnish. The par- 
ticular kind used was noted under each 
item on the menu. A square of what 
seemed to be cheese was on a small 
dish with a chisel for a cutter. One 
glass beside the plate held a white 
liquid, and a smaller one a tinted am- 
ber mixture (paint oil) with the ap- 
pearance of rare wine. The bottom 
line on the menu card read: 

When the surfaces of your home 

are hungry, feed them on these 

things. 
A large chart on the wall, explaining 
the various needs for paint completed 
the display. 

A catastrophe will always draw a 
crowd. People from near and far came 
to look at the broken window pane, 
speculating as they came whether or 
not the store had the glass insured. 
When they got near enough to see 
plainly, however, they had a good laugh 
on themselves, for the broken window 
was really a paint can cut in two, with 
half the can glued on the outside, and 
the other half on the inside. Paint 
was streaked down the glass, and the 
illusion that people got at first was 
that a can of paint had fallen from the 
shelves at the rear of the window, 
and broken the window glass. 

One wag of a dealer in Pennsylvania 
papered the inside of the glass of his 
show window nearly to the top with 
knotty pine display paper. The top 
edge of the paper was cut jagged to 
represent the top of a board fence. 
“Knot holes” were cut in the paper 
“fence” at various heights and labeled. 
The top hole was designated for 
“Nosey Guys.” Others were labeled 

or “Six Footers”’, for “Tall Blonds”, 
for “Women” for “Kids” and, just 
above the bottom rail, for “Babies”. 
Across the front of the window read 
the catch line. “Something New for 
You!” and referred to the new paint 
color guide which was on display in 
the window. Townsfolk crowded 
around this one to get a peek at the 
display. 
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This yard is a total loss. Are you sure you could collect the full amount of your 


insurance 


if you had a fire as devastating as this? Under many circumstances 


you might get only a portion of what you thought you would 


ROBABLY no other business ne- 

cessity is so little understood and 

purchased so haphazardly as fire 
insurance. When a policyholder buys a 
policy, he usually tucks it away in some 
safe place without reading it, feeling 
confident that he is adequately covered, 
and as a rule, he pays no further atten- 
tion to the matter until renewal time. 
If a fire occurs, then only does he re- 
alize that one or more conditions re- 
quired by law have not been fulfilled, 
the terms of the policy have been vio- 
lated, protection has been forfeited. 

In doing research work on this sub- 
ject, we came across a number of in- 
stances where policyholders had unin- 
tentionally committed some act that 
“breached” the policy, rendering it 
void, fully believing that they were pro- 
tected against certain fire losses, only 
to wake up too late, or to find, after 
spending considerable sums year after 
year at maximum rates, that every 
necessary advantage was available at 
lower rates, either with or without cer- 
tain adjustments that could be made at 
comparatively little expense. From an 
analysis of survey work sheets covering 
extensive field studies on this subject, 
we have compiled these reasons why 
lumber dealers and other policyholders 
are either paying too much for ade- 
quate protection or are not adequately 
protected, also suggestions for correct- 
ing these deficiencies. 
Under-insurance 

Serious losses can be sustained by 
carrying too little insurance. In prac- 
tically all cases investigated, failure to 
carry sufficient insurance involved co- 
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insurance, a term misunderstood by 
many. Fire insurance premiums are 
generally based upon the assumption 
that all policyholders will carry a cer- 
tain percentage of insurance to value, 
usually 80 percent. If a policyholder 
does not meet these requirements, he 
becomes a co-insurer; that is, he in- 
sures himself for the amount he is 
short. Because of the rate reduc- 
tion, the insurance company fixes the 
amount of co-insurance that must be 
carried under the co-insurance clause 
and regardless of the loss, if the as- 
sured does not carry insurance equal 
to this stipulated sum, he is co-insurer 
for the difference. 

For example, one policyholder car- 
ried $30,000 on a building worth $50,- 
000, but should have carried $40,000, 
which is 80 percent of value. A fire 
caused a $25,000 loss. The unhappy 
policyholder, insured for $30,000, ex- 
pected to collect $25,000, but received 
$18,750, or 34 of $25,000, because he 
had insured for only 34 of $40,000, the 
necessary 80 percent of actual property 
value. Had he carried $40,000 insur- 
ance on the $50,000 property, he would 
have collected $40,000 on a $40,000 fire 
loss. With full coverage under the 80 
per cent co-insurance clause, only the 
last 20 percent of a complete loss falls 
on the insured. 

Over-Insurance 

The purpose of fire insurance is to 
reimburse the assured for a fire loss. 
The policy promises to indemnify the 
policyholder to an amount, not exceed- 
ing the actual value of the property at 
the time of the loss, limited to the sum 


specified in the policy. Because a prop- 
erty owner is in a better position to 
know the value of his property, the 
burden is placed upon him for procur- 
ing adequate insurance. He has noth- 
ing to gain by over-insurance. Remem- 
ber that the amount of protection must 
be based upon the actual replacement 
value of the property at the time the 
fire occurs. That does not mean that 
an old structure should be insured for 
enough to build a brand new one like 
it, but it should be insured for enough 
to build a new structure, less the 
depreciation accumulated on the de- 
stroyed property, therefore, ascertain 
what the property is worth at the time 
the policy is written so that the pro- 
tection carried approximates actual 
value. Policyholders in this field could 
save thousands of dollars in insurance 
expense if they ascertained the “pres- 
ent value” of their properties from year 
to year or when renewing their policies 
because many are paying premiums on 
sums far in excess of present value, 
yet, that is all they can collect if the 
property is destroyed by fire. 


Periodical Check-over of Policies 


Many policyholders scrutinize their 
policies only at renewal time, then only 
in cursory fashion. In the meantime, 
many hazards may have developed to 
void the policy or burden the insured 
with a risk undesired. Repairs and 
alterations to a building often render 
the risk more hazardous than when the 
policy was written. Some policies limit 
alterations to a certain period, after 
that the building may not be covered. 
If you make extended repairs to a 
property, it may be necessary to get 
permission from the insurance com- 
pany to keep the policy in force. Be 
sure that any changes made in building 
structure are in line with policy provi- 
sions, and if forbidden, get coverage by 
paying an additional premium or 
through written permission, if there is 
no extra premium charge. If inflam- 
mable liquids or materials are placed on 
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the premises, be sure that the policy 
covers such action. 

Check policies periodically to safe- 
guard interest on fire hazards, to deter- 
mine that co-insurance clauses are not 
violated, that changes in assets or own- 
ership are reflected properly, all hold- 
ings described fully, that inventories 
are adequately covered. “Know your 
coverage”, is an axiom that will save 
thousands of dollars for lumber dealers 
throughout the country. Every clause 
in an insurance policy has significance 
or it wouldn’t be there. You must live 
up to them all or you may never live 
down the loss. Often a few words 
carry great import and are placed there 
purposely because they affect the rate. 
Fire Hazards 

Keep down the fire hazard and you 
keep down the insurance cost. The in- 
stallation of fire-prevention equipment 
or the making of structural changes 
will sometimes save real money. Plants 
and businesses engaged in the handling 
and processing of wood present their 
own individual problems for overcom- 
ing fire hazards and maintaining an 
adequate system of fire protection. In 
plants where wood is processed, a large 
proportion of the fires occur in boiler 
rooms. Wherever possible, the boiler 
room should be of incombustible con- 
struction, detached from the main 
building. An inside boiler room should 
be of fireproof construction with en- 
trance from the outside only. Wood- 
working machinery presents another 
fire hazard. Dust and refuse accumu- 
late rapidly, become oil-soaked, and 
dry out the bearings of high speed ma- 
chinery. Employees should be always 
on the alert, continually oiling and 
greasing bearing surfaces to prevent 
overheating. Check the electrical equip- 
ment and wiring carefully. Many fires 
are caused by defects in the electrical 
system. An overload, short circuit or 
exposed portion of wire may wreak 
havoc. Insurance premiums are based 
on the risk involved. The greater the 
fire hazard, the higher the rate. Care- 
ful supervision of all fire-preventive de- 
tails will assure the lowest possible fire 
insurance premiums. 

Pig-in-poke Insurance Buying 

Buy insurance up to price, not down 
to quality. It is cheaper to be safe than 
sorry. Too many lumber dealers buy 
insurance hit-or-miss, place a policy 
here or there to please a friend or lodge 
brother or buy on price. We found 
cases where dealers were paying twice 
for the same insurance because they 
had bought it piecemeal from any Jim, 
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Jack or Joe. This may result in over- 
lapping coverage between two policies, 
which means paying twice for the same 
thing. We have found too much in- 
surance on one building, too little on 
another building, too little on stock, 
too much on equipment or fixtures. In 
such cases, the policyholders are paying 
for enough insurance but have only a 
50/50 chance of collecting in full for 
a loss. 
Extended Coverage 

Sound insurance buying means first 
of all that you know exactly what you 
want to insure, and for how much. 
Then you, or your consultant, should 
be sure that policies actually give you 
coverage, that you are meeting all con- 
ditions, that policies are properly signed 
and dated. You should determine 
whether your fire policies are eligible 
for supplemental endorsement, cover- 
ing losses from tornado, hail, falling 
trees, explosion, riot, aircraft damage, 


Could you remain 
in busines if your 
yard looked like this 
tomorrow morning? 
Business Interruption 
insurance would help 
you to stay in busi- 
ness 


do not attempt to resume business and 
40 out of the remaining 57 suffer from 
impaired credit and reduced income. 
So, consider “Use and occupancy” in- 
surance, which may be acquired at 
small additional expense. If you pay 
for fire insurance protection, you may 
as well go the whole hog because when 
a partial fire occurs, the loss through 
business interruption may run more 
than the fire loss and partial or small 
fire losses make up the greater per- 
centage of all losses. 

“Use and occupany” or “business 
interruption” insurance is a form of 
protection given too little public accept- 
ance in all fields, yet, it has its value 
and may be a supplemental endorsement 
to an existing fire policy. This cov- 
erage protects the policyholder against 
loss of earnings because of business 
interruption by fire or other insured 
hazard. It insures to the extent of the 
net profits not earned plus such fixed 
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etc., additional features that may be 
purchased for a slight sum extra, thus 
eliminating the carrying of separate 
policies at greater expense. It is only 
through fine-point buying like this that 
you can be sure you are not wasting 
insurance money, that you are getting 
every dollar of protection you need at 
minimum expense. If you divide your 
insurance among several agents, see 
that all use the same form, then all 
policies on the same property will be on 
equal basis, should it be necessary to 
adjust a loss. 
Protect Business Losses as Well 
as Fire Losses 

You know what it costs to operate 
your business. What would it cost to 
stop it? A fire insurance policy doesn’t 
indemnify you for the business lost 
through fire. Even if your fire loss is 
settled in full, you still “hold the bag”’ 
for loss of profit due to business inter- 
ruption. 

Statistics show that a serious fire is 
one of the most disastrous events a 
business man experiences : 43 out of 100 


charges and expenses entering into the 
conduct of the business, as would nec- 
essarily continue during a total or par- 
tial suspension. You may procure this 
insurance against any hazards for 
which property damage is written. -In- 
cidentally, a fire insurance policy be- 
comes null and void when enemy ac- 
tion occurs. Fire or damage caused by 
enemy action must be covered by war 
damage insurance under a_ separate 
policy. 
Annual Checkover 

Today, the lumber dealer must watch 
his expenses with eagle eye. Insur- 
ance expense runs to a substantial sum 
yearly and this expense can be cut in 
many cases if the suggestions contained 
in this article are followed. Insure 
adequately and spread out the cost so 
that it is easier to pay than when the 
expense falls all at once. Some lumber 
dealers have their policies checked over 
at the time they have their books au- 
dited, not a bad idea because it sys- 
tematizes the check-over and eliminates 
the possibility of oversight or error. ° 
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Possibilities 


Agriculture is acquiring, and will 
come out of this war with new pat- 
terns of production. During World 
War I the emphasis was upon the pro- 
duction of cereals; now it is on meats, 
eggs, milk, fats and oils. If nutrition- 
ists have their way we will be produc- 
ing permanently more of these things 
and less of the “luxury”’ foods. 

But the immediate focus of the farm- 
ers attention is upon food and more 
food to feed Americans at home and 
American and allied soldiers abroad. 
To meet these tremendous needs great 
strides have been made during the past 
months. Production goals have been 
set and met. New and enlarged goals 
have been and are being established 
and will be the object of farmers’ ef- 
forts during 1943. 

But 1943 is going to present new 
problems to the farmer and in the solu- 
tion of at least one of these the lumber 
and building materials dealers serving 
farm communities are going to play an 
important part. Here is the keynote: 
the food production increases of 1942 
were made largely through the more 
efficient and concentrated use of the 
buildings and equipment that the farm- 
ers then possessed. As 1942 closed 
most of this equipment was being used 
to full capacity. If production is to 
be further increased, as the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture says it must, 
farmers will need new small buildings, 
new equipment, repairs and supplies 
which can be furnished by lumber and 
building materials dealers. Profits 
from 1942 crops and work will provide 
farmers with the where-with-all to pay 
for needed farm improvements and re- 
pairs in 1943. 

The solution to the farmers problem 
lies in prefabricated hog houses, 
brooder houses, feed bunks, self-feeders 
etc. which lumber dealers can build in 
their yards and sell all set up ready 
to be hauled home on the farmer’s 
truck. The farmer is faced with a dif- 
ficult labor problem—he has no time 
to build this equipment as he ordinarily 
would do. It is practically impossible 
for him to secure the services of a car- 
penter. His time is now worth more 
than the few extra dollars which the 
dealer charges for the fabrication work. 
Then too the lumber yard has the 
power saws and other equipment which 
puts the fabricating task on a produc- 
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tion line efficiency basis; and by doing 
the job in the yard odds and ends of 
salvage lumber can be used for the 
buildings. 

The opportunity, as far as the farm 
community lumber dealer is concerned 
is an imposing one. That the prefab 
practice is a sound one has been proven 
by many dealers who are even now 


stand in the yard in the immediate 
vicinity of the rest of the display. 


Then in a sizeable space in the local 
newspaper or in a direct mail piece to 
be sent to farmers, would be run an in- 
vitation to farmers of the community 
to come into the yard and see the group 
of scientifically designed barnyard 
“furniture” and equipment which is to 
be on display there during the next 
two weeks or so. In the advertisement 
the word “functional” could be used in 
describing the design of these items, 
and the terms “labor saving’, “waste 
reducing”, and “production increas- 
ing’, in telling of their value. 

The time limit on the display, men- 
tioned above, spurs the reader into 
more immediate action—discourages 
his putting the matter off. Actually 





reaping the benefits of having entered 
this field. To help other lumber deal- 
ers to profit from this market the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is inaugurat- 
ing, with this story, a series of articles 
devoted to small farm buildings and 
equipment. One article will discuss 
the buildings and equipment to be sold 
to the poultry raiser, another will be 
devoted to hog raising equipment, an- 
other to stock raising, another to dairy 
equipment, still another to grain stor- 
age buildings. Accompanying each ar- 
ticle will be detailed plans, scientifically 
designed by expert agricultural engi- 
neers which will show dealers just how 
the job can be done. 

There are many merchandising ideas 
which will boost the sale of these farm 
items. Everyone wants to see what he 
is buying so one of the most successful 
plans is to have a complete set of the 
barnyard “furniture” and houses built 
for display purposes. When one each 
of all the pieces are completed one sec-: 
tion of the sheds close to the office 
could be cleared, (many dealers have 
a couple of lumber sheds which are 
pretty close to the empty point any- 
way) and these farm equipment items 
set around in display fashion. Those 
too large to be placed indoors would 


the time limit would not have to be 
strictly observed. 

The second step—after interest has 
lagged slightly from the first promo- 
tional effort—would be to promote the 
individual items, devoting an advertise- 
ment to each. They would be run in 
season of course. The investment 
necessary to making cuts to illustrate 
these advertisements would be worth 
while. Illustrations of a number of 
the items could be scattered around the 
first “invitation” advertisement, and 
then the individual pictures could be 
used again separately on the ads de- 
voted to the individual items. 

In some communities and under cer- 
tain circumstances it might be advis- 
able for the lumber dealer to offer each 
of the small farm buildings and pieces 
of barnyard “furniture” in two forms, 
and for two prices. Suggest that they 
may be obtained either completely 
built and ready for use or as a pack- 
age of the lumber parts all pre-cut and 
ready for assembly. A price advantage 
could be given to the purchaser of the 
knocked-down merchandise. However 
the farmer is still saved the trouble 
of figuring the material bill and of mak- 
ing the cuts, the action for which he 
is least well equipped. 
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SPIC AND SPAN 
YARD IS WORTH 
EFFORT IT TAKES 


One of the cleanest and neatest yards 
we have seen is that of the Coerper 
Bros. Lumber Co., Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin. Working on the hypothesis 
that a good example has much influ- 
ence this firm keeps its premises in 
tip-top shape. Stanley Coerper does 
not believe in the “do as I say and not 
as I do” edict that too many dealers 
seem to follow. A yard that is kept 
clear of miscellaneous piles, where old 
and unused samples are immediately 
disposed of, and where the buildings 
and sheds are in good repair and 
freshly painted, serves as a prideful in- 
centive to the employees. Even the 
oldest truck is kept washed and pol- 
ished to serve to tell the public that 
this company pays attention to detail. 
The office is clean, he walls panelled in 
wood in natural finish, the floors bat- 
tleship linoleum. A few well chosen 
sample displays are carefully placed 
where they will be most useful. All 
advertising display is kept up to date 
and dust is not allowed to gather on 
them, 

This is one yard that has not diversi- 
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fied its lines to meet conditions. 
Rather, in this instance, Mr. Coerper 
has a complete line of lumber prod- 
ucts, flooring in old unstandard sizes, 
woods no longer in general use and 
other items to supply the vast repair, 
remodelling and maintenance market of 
a large city. Asked if this did not re- 
quire an exceptionally large inventory, 
he explained that large quantities of 
each item were not necessary, citing 
the example that a plumber had come 
in that morning to get some full 2-inch 
face maple flooring to match the old 
in a bathroom where he had had to 
tear up the floor to replace the old 
lead pipes. It is not necessary for 
him to advertise such items as it is 
generally known that he carries odd 
stocks. The customer, in some cases 
another yard, invariably calls for the 
material in his own car or truck. 
Asked if he would diversify his lines 
if he were located in a small town Mr. 
Coerper said, “By all means. A yard 
such as mine could exist successfully 
only in a large city and then only if 
it were the exception rather than the 





The office and yard 
of the Coerper 
Bros. Lumber Co., 
in 1901. It was an 
outgrowth of the 
family general store 


General view of part 

of the yard. The of- 

fice does not appear 

in this photo. No- 

tice how even the 

old truck is clean 
and shiny 


rule. Under any other condition I 
would handle most anything I could 
get my hands on that I thought would 
move.” 


TRY THIS IDEA 


Many small orders for wooden 
boards and other materials are ob- 
tained by an Eastern lumber yard by 
offering for sale blue prints for mak- 
ing partitions, wooden furniture, cabi- 
nets and similar articles. The various 
projects are selected not to cost more 
than $200.00 and the plans are de- 
signed by a local architect. New proj- 
ects are added as customers ask for 
them. A listing of the plans is made 
each month and mailea to suitable 
prospects and placed in newspaper ads. 
The plans are free if materials are pur- 
chased. Closets for storing home- 
canned foods have been most in 
demand because home owners are pre- 
paring for more home-canning during 
the coming year. 
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Available 
31. 
One car 1x4, random length, 4 to 16 
feet, S4S, Hemlock. Also 25M feet, 


25/32x 3% inch maple, 1% to 4 feet 
in length. Also 4M feet 4/4 No. 2 
white oak, rough. 


32. 


5/16 and 3/16 inch crating ply- 
wood clippings large enough to cut out 
pieces 744x8% and 7144x18. It is 
slightly used, but nailholes along the 
edges can be trimmed off. This also 
comes in full sheets 36 x 36 and 36 x48. 
Species are gum, birch and some maple. 

This party also has available yellow 
pine strips 34 to one inch thick, 1% to 
two inches wide, about 10 feet long. 
These strips contain some nail holes but 
no nails. 


33. 


Can supply shorts, 1 x4, three feet 





MATCH YOUR LUMBER SALVAGE 


Write to the Salvage Editor, American Lumberman, 431 So. Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Ill. for further information about any of the following items. 
mention the number of the item in which you are interested. 


Please 


and up in clear cottonwood, soft maple, 
hackberry, yellow elm and basswood. 
Air dried only while accumulating a 
carload. 


Wanted 
34. 


Wants short pieces of either hard- 
woods or softwoods 7% x 7% _ inches 
or 7x1 inch in length of 21 inches 
and up. 


35. 


Poplar or sitka spruce: 48,000 pieces 
S2S to 13/16 inch thick, 134 inches 
wide and 11% inches long. 24,000 
pieces of the same stock 28 inches long 
and some pieces 48 inches long. Also 
can use pieces S1S to % inch thick by 
73% inches wide and 48 inches long. 


36. 


Can use 100M feet 1x6, 1x8 and 
1 x 10 in No. 2 Ponderosa pine in short 
lengths. 














Opportunity 


Wood sash, is today in the midst of 
a great testing period. As an industry 
it has made tremendous strides since 
the days when other materials began 
to make inroads on its sales volume. 
Manufacturers have improved the de- 
sign of their wood sash products ; have 
seen fit to treat the wood parts to make 
them termite-proof and to protect them 
against decay, swelling, shrinking and 
other inconveniences induced by mois- 
ture. 

Today, because of wartime restric- 
tions, the sash market, for the most 
part belongs to those who make mill- 
work. 
tunity to demonstrate conclusively the 
improvements that have been made in 
their product. Upon their ability to 


To them has come the oppor- 





demonstrate these things now rests 
their post-war future. 

One simple but impressive factor 
about sash quality is the glazing job 
that is being done. In the past, when 
sash was delivered to the job it was 
normally expected that reconditioning 
of the glazing job would be necessary. 
After it had been on about a year an- 
other check-up was necessary. With 
the development of modern glazing 
compounds, made especially for those 
engaged in building sash and doors, 
much of this difficulty has been elimi- 
nated. 

Glazing compound selection is an im- 
portant phase of sash manufacture. 
Complement a good woodworking job 
with a good glazing job for complete 
customer satisfaction. 
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Opportunity 


As large construction work comes to 
an end and labor is available for 
smaller jobs, medium sized manufac- 
turers who must enlarge because of 
war orders are looking for buildings 
suitable for conversion to factory pur- 
poses. Garages, unused store houses 
and floors in older buildings are asked 
for. Partitioning is generally required 
to put them to use. There is also a 
large demand for shelving, heavy 
wooden tables (in the case of the sew- 
ing industries) and_ other 
furnishings. Most is assembled on the 
spot and lumberyards are looking to 
good sales from this source. It pays 
to watch advertisements offering this 
type of property for sale or rent and 
to circularize renters. Names can often 
be obtained also by reading the rental 
notices in the real estate news columns 
of the local newspapers. Many manu- 
facturers, carrying large reserve stocks 
of spare parts and materials, are rent- 
ing empty buildings near their factories 
for stock purpose. Good prospects for 
the sale of building materials during 
the coming months will also be the 
many manufacturers who are now re- 
arranging their factory lay outs to per- 
mit for more efficient production. 


wooden 
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75 foot span, Community center, 
Wilmington, Calif. 


In compiling the following notes 
there was no attempt to prepare a 
treatise on structural design, allowable 
stresses, properties or characteristics 
of glued wood structures or gluing 
technique. What follows is merely an 
insight into some of the problems and 
tasks which are confronted in a wood 
beam glue shop. 

Glued laminated wood is an entirely 
new material, with its own properties 
and characteristics. Glued wood lami- 
nations are more than “Glue+ Wood.” 
in gluing, every individual board is 
approached as a living thing. The 
vood “individual” has real meaning, 
ior no two boards are alike. Glues 
used are principally of two different 
types: casein water resisting glue and 
synthetic resin-water proof glue. In 
some shops every shipment, every lot, 
every container of glue used is accom- 
panied by a laboratory report which 
covers all requirements of specifica- 
tions. Data about the following is 
given: selection of stock ; moisture con- 
tent of wood ; humidity of the air ; mag- 
nitude and duration of pressure; type 
of assembly; spread of glue. 

For gluing, Select Structural grade 
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Photos and data courtesy 
of Summerbell Roof 
Structures, Los Angeles, 
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section? The best analogy is a bal- 
anced person or a balanced diet. 

A glue joint is nothing else than a 
grip. A grip to be perfect must be 
dry. Think of the violin bow, the fly- 
ing trapeze, bowling or wrestling. A 
handshake is a natural grip but you 
do not enjoy holding a moist hand 
longer than necessary. The same ap- 
plies to laminations. A dry _ board 
would not stick to a wet one. 

One of the most important gluing 
conditions is air humidity. An exam- 
ple from the drafting room illustrates 
the problem. A good draftsman will 
use an “F”’ pencil in the morning and 
a “2H” pencil in the afternoon. He 
knows that drafting paper (a by-prod- 
uct of wood) absorbs moisture during 
the night. The condition is the same 
in gluing. However, a really experi- 
enced draftsman will use one pencil all 
day long and still his line will be clear 
and sharp, because his experience has 
taught him how to adjust his pencil 
pressure on the paper. Similarly the 


60 foot span, Banning homes, Los Angeles, Calif. 


material is specified, but the gluer is 
satisfied only if he can select location 
of individual boards in the section. 
Proper location of knots, pitch pockets, 
texture, slopes of grain, the natural 
growth characteristics of wood are of 
utmost importance in balancing a sec- 
tion. For instance, a standard section 
of chapel arch consists of twenty lami- 
nations and it is possible to rearrange 
individual boards in such a way that 
the same material will furnish 800 to 
1000 different beam sections. In short, 
the gluer attempts not only to use 
Select Structural grade lumber but 
also to give selective service insofar 
as the location of the lamination is con- 
cerned. The goal is to produce a “bal- 
anced section”. What is a “balanced 


gluer adjusts the clamp pressure on 
his wood. 

In the glue shop the “spread-man” 
has a problem similar to that of spread- 
ing the butter evenly on white, rye or 
pumpernickle bread in the desert in the 
summer, in Alaska in winter, and both 
times out of doors. The fundamental 
thought: the natural ability and indi- 
viduality of each piece of lumber must 
be respected. 

Developments in glue and gluing 
technique contain the promise that the 
time is not far off when lumber and 
glue construction will be regarded not 
as a substitute for other structural 
material, but as a fairly competing 
product with concrete and steel. The 
industry must be ready when peace 
comes, 
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HELP FARMER TO LARGER 
PRODUCTION BY 
INSTALLING 
DRAIN TILE 





Setting grade bar for tile trench. One man 

is measuring the required distance from the top 

of the hub set by the surveyor to the top of 

the bar. The other man is leveling the bar by 
use of a carpenter's level 





Method of determining grade of trench, with 
grade line over center of trench, and using 
6 foot grade rod 





Laying tile around a curve and connecting a 
small size into a larger tile 
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The sale and construction of farm 
drainage and irrigation lines is a nat- 
ural opportunity for the lumber dealer 
as all restrictions have been removed 
from this class of agricultural construc- 
tion. No WPB approval is necessary 
and there is no limit as to the total 
amount of expenditure for agricultural 
irrigation pipe line or tile drainage up 
to and including 12-inch diameter pipe. 


Makes Friend of the Farmer 


When you help the farmer install a 
drainage system you are helping him, 
as well as yourself, to bigger profits. 
He will remember your help when he 
can later spend this additional income 
on new building and _ remodelling, 
fences, paints and all the other items 
you handle. You are helping him 
make money with which to buy more 
from you. 


A Real Contribution to Victory 


It is the duty, however profitable, of 
the lumber dealer to perform the es- 
sential function of assisting in increas- 
ing production of food. Farm drain- 
age makes possible larger crops with 
less labor—and we know the labor 
situation is generally acute on the 
farms. Drainage can add hitherto use- 
less land to the productive land—it is 
the same as purchasing new land for 
the cost of the drainage system. 


Save Farmer's Time 


Do not wait for the farmer to ask 
you about drainage. He is busy from 
dawn to dark and just hasn’t the time 
to make a trip to see you. Advertise 
in the local paper, go to see him, show 
him what drainage can do for him. 


Then, do not expect him to chase 
around to get the system laid out, sur- 
veyed if necessary, to hire labor and 
supervise the installation. You do that 
for him, either doing the contracting 
yourself or arranging with others. Re- 
member that the farmer cannot in- 
terrupt his productive routine these 
days. You will have made a lifetime 
customer if you follow through in 
bringing the availability and desir- 
ability of draining to the farmers at- 
tention, then relieve him of the worry 
and responsibility of getting the job 
done. 


More Sales Points 


1. Drainage increases the available 
soil by deepening it—taking the water 
table to a lower depth. 


2. Drainage increases the value of 
manure and other fertilizers as plant 
foods, since air and moisture, as well as 
warmth, enable the plant life to benefit 
from the added nutrition. 


3. Drainage reduces evaporation, 
which seriously deters growing crops, 
by removing the excess moisture. 
Warmth of the soil improves seed- 
germination and stimulates growth 
throughout the season. 


4. Drainage increases the growing 
season by several weeks. Plowing can 
start earlier and planting done two 
weeks earlier in well-drained fields. 
Crops on dry land are less liable to 
damage from light frosts, which halt 
maturity, shorten the crop and reduce 
quality. 

5. Drainage makes better cultiva- 
tion possible by putting the soil in the 
best possible condition for the grow- 
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ing crops. Wet plowing produces a 
field of clods. 

6. Drainage fortifies crops against 
drought. Plants grown in wet soil 
have shallow root systems and very 
little dry weather gets them; drainage 
makes them send their roots deep into 
the soil, where only the severest 
drought can remove the moisture. 


7. Drainage conserves soil. When 


the surface is continuously wet there is 
no way for rainfall to escape, so the 
runoff carries off a load of topsoil. 
Rainfall soaks into dry soil and the 
excess is gradually handled by the 
drainage system. 

8. Drainage improves sanitary con- 
ditions by removing the breeding 
grounds of mosquitoes, the bearers of 
malaria, hence, modern drainage is a 
positive factor in improving the gen- 
eral health and longevity, to say noth- 
ing of the comfort of working and liv- 
ing in an insect free area. 


9. Drainage of orchards is just as 
important as it is in field crops and in 
all cases where the soil is too heavy 
and compact. Orchards respond in 
marked degree to good drainage. 


10. Drainage of a waste piece of 
land is the same as adding that much 
new land, the purchase price being the 
price of the drainage. 


Text of Order 


The following is a copy of that part 
of the amendment pertaining to drain- 
age: 
§ 1075.1 CONSERVATION OR- 
DER L-41 
“(b) PROHIBITED CONSTRUCTION— 
No person shall begin construction un- 
less the construction is within the fol- 
lowing classes: 
(6) Agricultural construction of irri- 
gation pipe lines or tile drains in which 
no materials except earth or other 
unprocessed material and clay or non- 
reinforced concrete tile or pipe, not 
more than 12” in internal diameter, are 
incorporated or agricultural construc- 
tion incident to the erection of installa- 
tion of farm machinery or equipment, 
listed in Schedule A of Limitation 
Order L-170 (§ 1029-10) and manu- 

factured by producers as defined there- 

in,” 

Dealer Helps 


Various bulletins are available from 
the Government or the subject of drain- 
age. The local farm organizations and 
the farm bureau are glad to help and 
to give advice based on local experi- 
ence. Any dealer writing the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN will receive litera- 
ture on the subject. 
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A round cover show- 
ing concrete ring in 
place and iron lift- 
ing hooks inserted in 
slots. An asphalt 
coating is applied 
on the top of the 
cover 


A hexagonal-shaped 
cover is trimmed to 
size with a band 
saw. The laminated 
strips can be joined 
by glueing (as 
above) or by the 
use of nails and 
bolts 


WOOD MANHOLE COVERS 





Hundreds of inquiries pouring into West Coast engineering 
offices emphasize the country-wide interest aroused by pressure- 
treated wooden manhole covers installed in Los Angeles county. 
Building commissioners, municipal engineers, and sewerage and 
water commissions—from whom the inquiries come—see the new 
covers as a wartime boon for cities where sewage and water 
systems must expand with the new housing districts being built 
for industrial workers. 

Adapted to construction in lumber yard woodworking shops, 
the new wooden covers are stripped of all metal except bolts, 
nails and reinforcing rods; they chalk up a saving of 250 pounds 
of cast iron each. 

West Coast dealers are rounding up short pieces of lumber 
that normally would be discarded so they will be able to meet 
the new demand for wooden covers. Depending on the kind of 
shop machinery available, manhole covers may be fashioned in 
either hexagonal or circular shape. Plans call for nailing 2-inch 
by 8-inch laminated strips with four 20 penny nails to each strip 
and running at least two %-inch bolts through all members, 
countersinking both bolt ends. Where it is difficult to secure 
nails and bolts, Los Angeles officials point out that wood dowels 
and waterproof glue may be used until the quicker and easier 
method of construction with metal binders is possible. 

Circular covers of laminated wood can be turned out in one 
operation on the tilted table of a band saw. Hexagonal covers 
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may be fabricated with a more limited amount of equipment. Cost 
of covers varies according to locality. Lumber yards are able 
to make the covers at a low price because this “sideline” manu- 
facturing does not cut into regular lumber stocks. 

Weight of the metal-bound cover is approximately 130 pounds; 
the glued-in dowel cover weighs slightly less. Lumber require- 
ments for the Los Angeles covers called for 63.3 board feet of 
Douglas fir (No. 1) treated with Wolman Salts preservative. The 
frame uses 0.14 cubic yards of Class “A” concrete. 

Wear and splintering of the wood is reduced by laying the lami- 
nated strips at a 45-degree angle to the line of traffic, applying a 
thin coating of emulsified asphalt covered with dry sand or 
pea gravel—to the top surface of the wood cover, and keeping 
the surface of the cover flush with the roadway. 

The American Lumberman will be glad to furnish more detailed 
information to any dealer upon request. ‘ 
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EXPLORE WOOD’S NEW HORIZONS 





The Weyerhaeuser Timber Com- 
pany at Longview, Washington, has 
built a new $100,000 building, of mod- 
ern style industrial architecture, where 
men with analytical minds are now 
beginning a methodical exploration of 
that great, natural. renewable national 
resource—W ood. Ultimately the staff 
is expected to number about 30 per- 
sons, many of whom will have exten- 
sive professional training. 

This is not a venture in laboratory 
research. It is a process of develop- 
ment of things and methods on a prac- 
tical plane kept firmly anchored to a 
commercial world. 


Pilot plant testing area in Laboratory 


One of the several work laboratory rooms. Labora- 
tories are provided for applied chemistry, applied 
physics and process engineering. 
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Exterior of new Laboratory 
of Development De part- 
ment, Weyerhaeuser Tim- 
ber Company, Longview, 
Washington, December, 
1942. Building is a good 
example of construction 
utilizing forest products al- 
most exclusively. Main 
cirders are built up by 
glued-lamination process, 
supporting columns are 
solid timber. Interior fin- 
ishes are largely wood fibre 
ridged insulation board. 
Doors and windows are 
wood. Flooring is West 
Coast wood. 





General office of the new Laboratory of the 
Development Department. Note all wood construc- 
tion in flooring, doors, window sashes, and frames, 
vertical paneling—all of which is lumber—and 
wood fibre insulation board ceiling. 
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Seventy FEBRUARY 20, 1943 


Years of Service 


Appears 
Every Other Week 





Pian Great Issue 





Here are some of the 
Special Features of this Issue 


* A review and history of the lumber industry. 


* A review and history of the developments of modern building materials, ex- 


cept lumber. 
* A history of housing in America. 
* A story of the developments of wood use. 


* A review and history of retail lumber dealers and their part in American 


community development. 


* A survey of the present status of the retail lumber and building material 


dealer. 


* A forecast of the post-war position of the retail lumber and building ma- 


terial dealer and the opportunities which will be his. 


* A panel of interesting and intimate stories about personalities living and 


dead who have been outstanding in the lumber industry. 
* A section of highly amusing stories about some of the nationally known, 
characters who have served on the American Lumberman staff throughout 


the years. 


* A short history of the American Lumberman, telling something of its con- 


ception and of the men who owned and managed it. 

* A section of selected and best beloved works of the late Douglas Malloch, 
for many years the author of the American Lumberman’s section entitled 
“The Lumberman Poet.” 


* Pictures, pictures, pictures, old and new. 


* Interesting old advertisements carried in early issues of the American Lum- 


berman. 
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Special July 10 Issue to Climax 
A. L. 70th Anniversary 


An historic issue of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN to be published July 10, 
1943 as a fitting climax to the celebra- 
tion of the 70th Anniversary of this 
publication is now in preparation. A 
copy will be sent to all subscribers at no 
extra cost. The feature articles as 
planned will make this book one of 
outstanding and lasting interest. They 
will be entertaining ; they will be docu- 
mentary; they will be practical and 
useful to all in the lumber and build- 
ing material business today. 

Such a book as the projected 70th 
Anniversary Issue can be organized, 
compiled and published by the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN alone, because the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN alone in the 
field has a background of 70 years of 
experience from which to draw its ma- 
terial. It will be a volume worthy of 
becoming a cherished part of any lum- 
berman’s or building material man’s 
library. Its value and interest will live 
long after its publication date. 

The features in this volume will be 
designed to be of interest and benefit 
to those engaged in all branches of 
the trade: manufacturers, wholesalers, 
retailers. They should appeal to edu- 
cators and librarians as source mate- 
rial for students. Not only will they 
include articles which trace the prog- 
ress of lumber and building materials 
throughout the past 70 years, and pres- 
ent interesting and amusing stories 
about personalities who have been 
prominent in the industry in the past; 
but some will discuss the current status 
of the industry and present a forecast 
of its postwar position and the oppor- 
tunities that will face it then. 

Naturally the final details of all the 
features to be contained in the 70th 
Anniversary Issue of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN can not be released at 
this date, but the list to be found else- 
where on this page will serve for the 
present to give A.L. readers an inkling 
of what is in store for them. 
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Of course you're fed up with the ever- 
lasting Washington rumpus among admin- 
istrative agencies. The city sounds these 
days like a loose gang saw tearing through 
a piece of shake. 

It’s a phase of war planning; and the 
agencies with some outside help and a vast 
amount of mutual interference are framing 
their policies the hard way. Some agencies 
have fallen among thieves on the Jerico 
road and have to fight in order to get their 
work done. Others are surrendering func- 
tions they shouldn’t surrender, because they 
don’t want to be parties to this civil dis- 
order. Still others, with nothing to lose, 
grab at everything in sight; hoping to have 
a program when the dust settles. 


The Agency Story 


There’s nothing amateurish about Amer- 
ican industry; but the change-over to a 
war footing was an amateur performance. 
Three years ago, nobody knew how to 
make the shift, because nobody knew how 
the public would take it. Industry did it 
anyway; did it in the finest amateur fashion. 
This conversion is one of the near miracles 
in the American story; may have been the 
real turning point of the war 

The public did its stuff. In fact prac- 
tically everybody shared in that first step; 
assembling raw materials, plant capacity 
and manpower. This doesn’t mean_ that 
supplies are equal to all needs; but it does 
mean that the primary effort brought tools, 
materials and labor into the war picture 
and measured them with reasonable accur- 
acy. 

But these things are not effective until 
they're used for the right end-purpose. So 
the professionals are sorting projects and 
re allocating materials. This happens on 
he intermediate policy level, between sup- 
ply pools at the bottom and grand war 
strategy at the top; so much for high oc- 
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tane, so much for synthetic rubber, so much 
for convoy ships and on through the list. 
This is where the dog fights originate, over 


the control of intermediate policies. 

Citizens are disturbed; hastily beckon 
Congress to come in and do something 
about it. They know the best scrapper isn’t 
necessarily a good war planner; don’t like 
these domestic fights on general principles. 
Joe Citizen worked to the top of his bent 
at assembling tools and materials for war; 
doesn’t like to see these things made the 
pawns of personal power politics. Joe has 
the American instinct and initiative of 
wanting some say about these end-purp ses 
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to which tools and materials are devoted; 
would like to share in the risks and wants 
to back his personal judgments. 

If Joe isn’t asked in much by the profes- 
sionals, his initiative and instincts are go- 
ing high, wide and handsome on the inter- 
mediate policy level. The professionals take 
over where Joe is obliged to quit. As the 
agencies are pulled closer together by the 
war effort, their functions overlap; and ad- 
ministrators get into each other’s _ hair. 
Every administrator thinks his own job is 
high up in war importance, as he should; 
and so he fights for room and authority. 
Ever watch a couple of competing sales 
managers? That'll give you an idea. 

But don't get the idea that agencies are 
out simply to destroy each other. They’re 
out to use each other. 


Inter-Agency Battles 


You know about most of these agency 
battles. This list is merely a reminder and 
isn’t complete. One has to do with man- 
power allocation as between the Army and 
civilian industry; with the Army in a good 
position to get much of what it asks. Re- 
sults will affect us; for instance, will de- 
termine the number of loggers available. 
A second is the Jeffers rubber program; 
chiefly with the Navy, over valves, con- 
densers, petroleum supplies and the like. 
A third is between the State Department and 
the BEW, over control of certain exports 
and imports. Compromises here look like 
compromises; not like policies. A fourth 
is within Agriculture; roughly between the 
Farm Bureau group representing big farm- 
ers and Farm Security representing small 
farmers. At the moment the Bureau group 
is out ahead. A fifth is within the WPB, 
between big industry and small; with the 
small fellows winning a few rounds. A 
sixth, also within WPB, is over control of 
the Industry Divisions and the CMP. The 
WPB record of continuous back-alley fights 
eclipses those of all other agencies. A sev- 
enth is between Interior and Agriculture, 
for control of the billion-dollar fishing and 
sea-food industry. An eighth, involving 
prerogative rather than production, is be- 
tween the State Department and the Army; 
over the administration of conquered terri- 
tories. Think over what you know about 
Selective Service, OPA, WMC, FSA, PAW 
and the rest. You can extend the list of 
battles from here to breakfast. 

Now this isn’t just prima-donna stuff, de- 
ciding which administrator is to be a big 
shot. It’s a string of necessary decisions. 





The balance and efficiency of the war pro- 
gram is involved. Joe Citizen knows that, 
despite the riot, the war program is making 
good progress. But Joe’s hackles rise over 
the way these decisions are made; so he 
wiggles an earnest finger for Congress to 
come in and take over. 


Gun Behind the Door 


Congress, as they might say down in 
Maine, is a right nice old baister; and 
everybody wishes him well. Nearly every- 
body. But before Joe lays all his money 
on Congress as an omniscient umpire, he 
ought to take a couple of looks 


Congress itself is in a foul mood. It’s a 
complex body, fighting for power and pres- 
tige. It uses all the left-handed techniques 
to which Joe objects in the agency free- 
for-all. The Hill smokes with partisan 
politics; though no one really objects to 
that, since politics is the necessary fare of 
legislators. At the moment Congress is 
working in a close partnership with the 
Bureau of the Budget; probably the most 
powerful agency of government, save for 
the President, and one little controlled by 
legislative or administrative authority. 
Keep this informal Budget alliance in mind. 

These are incidental items. The lasting 
value of Congress, of course, is the fact 
that it is responsible to the people and in 
the long run will not try for a reputation 
it thinks the folks at home will not ap- 
prove. But Joe shouldn’t expect or want 
Congress to take over war administration 
directly. Heaven help us if it ever gets 
that ambition! With its eighteenth-century 
committee system, it is one of the slow- 
est and clumsiest branches of government; 
does well enough in general legislation but 
not in administration. But it doesn’t have 
to take over that work. 

Congress will not pass so many new ad- 
ministrative laws, nor will it stretch so many 
old administrative necks. However, ex- 
pect a few gestures of this kind, accom- 
panied by a vast deal of intolerable noise. 
It might get provoked to the point of a 
forcible reorganization of the WPB. The 
public, wearied by the hundreds of internal 
and external fights pulled off by that 
agency, is ready to send it to the woodshed 
for some elementary education about the 
facts of life. Congress may undertake this 
instruction. 

But for Joe Citizen’s purpose, in his wor- 
ries over agency riots, Congress is the gun 
behind the door. It’s like this: No agency 
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can run without appropriations, and Congress 
makes the appropriations. An agency head 
may be a two-fisted Paul Bunyan, brave 
as a buzz saw. But he has to have fold- 
ing money to pay the help; so, without much 
regard to who’s right or who’s courageous, 
he’ll squirm around to modify his program 
more or less to meet what he thinks is the 
wish of the appropriating power. Some of 
the Congressional investigations are the real 
McCoy; some are made just to dramatize 
papa’s control over the allowance. 


The Load in the Gun 


If you want to determine whether the gun 
is loaded, and what with, here’s a tip: See 
what Congress does—not what it says-—in 
regard to organized labor. 

Organized labor walks more softly and 
isn’t so sure of its position. It has more 
than Congress to watch. The 48-hour week, 
established by executive order, is a straw 
in the wind. Some people think the order 
was issued to pull a few Congressional 
teeth as well as to increase coal and iron 
production, and perhaps it was. But the 
40-hour week was dear to the union heart. 
Labor, in its shaken mood, may abate such 
practices as union restrictions on produc- 
tion. But note this: Labor leaders, de- 
manding increased miners’ wages, sounded 
off with a few Bronx cheers when urged 
to think about inflation. Inflation, the 
leaders said, was already here; and the hek 
with price ceilings that don’t ceil. Now 
Congress is committed to inflation control 
and to balanced economic levels. It looks 
like a head-on collision. 

Labor legislation isn’t an easy question. 
Most citizens agree, in the abstract, that in- 
dustrial labor has interests that are also im- 
portant national interests. Many people 
fear that if the whole question is torn open, 
these interests might be destroyed in a thun- 
der of Congressional rage. But most citi- 
zens, including many workers, think there 
have been glaring abuses of the powers 
granted to the unions. In any event, the 
question is on the legislative doorstep. 


Labor Legislation 


By letting out a few howls, shaking a few 
fists and jabbing at the estimates with a 
large blue pencil, Congress can scare the 
pants off most agency administrators. It’s 
really too easy. But Congress doesn’t 
make appropriations to John L. Lewis, and 
wordy threats haven’t scared any pants off 
John. Not yet. This is a legislative and 
not a bull-roarer problem. 

The fact that one of the biggest labor 
lobbies ever seen in Washington is on the 
job indicates that the unions expect this to 
be a bull-roarer performance. There’s plenty 
of hot temper, especially in the House, over 
jurisdictional strikes, feather-bedding, the 
checkoff, the closed shop and _ overtime. 
There'll be a push for anti-strike legislation 
and for applying trust and racketeering laws 
to the unions. There isn’t full agreement. 
Armed Services, for example, are said to 
oppose anti-strike legislation, chiefly be- 
cause it hasn’t stopped strikes in allied coun- 
tries and because it has slowed production. 

Some legislation is due; especially to re- 
move the special privileges that irresponsible 
leaders have abused. It'll call for a high 
type of legislative courage, intelligence and 
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restraint. So note what the legislators do 
in this field, and you'll know pretty well 
what kind of load there is in the Con- 
gressional gun. 

The Congressional roughing of the agen- 
cies has been in the main a clumsy affair. 
Like the cross-eyed butcher, the legislators 
don’t hit where they look. The agencies 
need a shaking up. But if Congress is to 
act as a magistrate in adjudicating over- 
lapping administrative functions, then it 
should act like a magistrate. A judge 
doesn’t decide which of two men owns a 
horse by fining both litigants. 

The cure for agency dog fights is a sharp 
relationship with the top agency that man- 
ages the strategy of the war. An interme- 
diate agency has no reason for being unless 
it fits accurately into the national program. 
That means a real war cabinet; with clear 
and exact lines of function and responsibility, 
up to and down from the President. Lack- 
ing these things it’s surprising that the 
administrators have functioned as well as 
they have. It’s bad that they haven’t been 
obliged—and helped—to do better. 


Congress on the Spot 


Congress is a complex body, and its own 
working tools could be improved. But it 
does its job, and we need it now. It’s only 
fair to say that Congressional knowledge 
of things to come accounts for some of the 
jitters and tempers on the Hill. The legis- 
lators may not know much more about the 
future than the rest of us, but they have a 
sharper knowledge. 


The food problem, for example, is getting 
tough and will get tougher. The government 
is obliged to isolate large supplies of food 
for the foreign war; for men in uniform, 
for our allies and for conquered territories. 
Food is as important in the war as gun- 
powder; and at the moment we're hardly 
producing enough for ourselves. Low in- 
come groups will have more food; middle- 
class and high income groups will have less. 
For a year or so we've heard much about 
coming hardships and a lower scale of living. 
We haven’t felt it much; for there’s been 
both spending money and goods in reserve 
inventories. Those inventories have been 
sharply reduced and can’t now be built up. 
However, real shortages may bolster public 
morale; simply because most people lose 
their fears when the fight actually starts. 
But Congress knows about these shortages; 
knows about them more clearly than does 
the public. 

Income tax returns will be a_ shock. 
Everybody knows they'll be heavy; few 
know how heavy. A swarm of people, mak- 
ing out returns for the first time, will be 
dismayed by the figures; will not have the 
money to meet the payments. Further shifts 
in employment will appear. We're far from 
being at the bottom of the manpower barrel, 
and there is actually a big block of unem- 
ployed. But these shifts and sortings and 
shaking up of families that so far have kept 
their roots in the home communities will 
bring a heavy impact of war. 

Of course this is but the dark part of the 
story. We'll get through. We'll find that 
we can take it. Business will go on, profits 
will be made, armies will be raised, supplies 
shipped, victories won. But those who should 
know tell us that the next two months will 


bring the burden of war home to us as we 
have not felt it before. 

Now Congress is bracing for these events. 
There are featherheads and exhibitionists 
and other assorted mistakes in that august 
body; but in the main you're safe in dis- 
counting them. Congress is trying in ad- 
vance to shore up public morale; trying 
hard for economy at a time when new tax 
payers will be dismayed over costs; trying 
hard for public efficiency among the blather- 
skites and fighting fools who are not so 
numerous after all in the administrative 
agencies but who have succeeded in making 
public administration a mockery and a rock 
of offense; trying hard to point national 
sacrifices directly at national war objectives. 
Congress needs such a record for its own 
defense; but it is trying also to defend and 
strengthen the individual citizen at a time 
when that citizen will need defense and 
strength. He’s an odd old party, over there 
on the Hill; but we need him; so give him a 
break. 


CMP 


The War Production Board, as you know, 
is shifting from PRP to CMP; expects to 
have the change-over completed by July 1 
and much of the process in operation before 
that time. 

CMP Regulation 5, issued Feb. 9, has 
unified various earlier rulings in regard to 
obtaining maintenance, repair and operating 
supplies. Earlier definitions of these items 
are largely followed in the new order. 

List A in the order includes items which 
may not be classed as “operating supplies” ; 
such as fabricated containers, printed mat- 
ter and stationery, paper and paperboard, 
fuel or electric power, office machinery or 
office equipment and wearing apparel except 
certain specified kinds of safety clothing. 


Regulatory Orders 


The War Production Board has exempted 
softwood plywood scrap from restrictions 
imposed by Limitation Order L-150-a on 
sales, shipments and deliveries by distributors 
and dealers. . . The WPB has delegated to 
the OPA the authority to ration firewood 
within the States of Washington, Oregon 
and Idaho. . . The NHA has issued sim- 
plified requirements controlling occupancy 
and marketing of privately-owned war 
housing. . . The Smaller War Plants Cor- 
poration has completed instruction of it 
representatives on “how to make a loan”; i 
now prepared to advance money to business 
men whose businesses and requirements 
come within the SWPC orbit. Small busi- 
ness men should make applications for loans 
to local agents in their regions rather than 
to SWPC officials in Washington. . . In an 
effort to stimulate logging of all lower 
grades, the OPA recently removed the price 
differentials among three West Coast market 
areas in Oregon and Washington for lower 
grades of logs. The revision adds about 
$2 a thousand to the price of No. 2 and 
lower in the Columbia River district; adds 
$1 in the Willapa Bay-Grays Harbor dis- 
trict; and adds about $3.50 in the part of the 
Willamette Valley district that has been in- 
cluded in the Columbia River district. 
Increase in the Southern Oregon-Tillamook 
district is about $1.50. 
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Private Industry Housing 


An extensive housing program, first to be 
undertaken by private industry in 
since wartime restrictions were clamped on 
building, provides for conversion of 650 
homes and construction of 300 new dwelling 
units for 2,000 additional war workers ex- 
pected in the city this year, it was announced 
during the past week. Plans for the housing 
program are already under way since most 
of the work is to be done by June 30. 

Agreement of government officials to put 
the work in the hands of private contractors 
instead of a federal agency was hailed by 
Denver lumbermen and other business men 
as a triumph for private enterprise and a 
result of careful planning on the part of 
local industry. 

Here is the way the program will work: 
Contractors or other interested in 
constructing new houses or converting pres- 
ent dwellings to house additional persons 
will apply to the War Housing Center for 
information or go directly to the Federal 
Housing Agency. The FHA will start the 
machinery rolling to grant priorities to per- 
meet requirements. New 
dwellings must be within one hour commuta- 
tion time from a war plant, using public 
transportation facilities. 

New houses will be of simple construction, 
providing three 


pers¢ ms 


sons whose plans 


one, 


two or bedrooms. 


About 150 will be built to rent for $30 to 
$40 a month, and 150 to rent for $40 to 
$50 a month. 
Loan Repayments 

Repayments on their loans by home- 


owning American families will reach an all- 
time peak in the history of the country this 
year, probably $2,000,000,000, the United 
States Savings and Loan League predicts. 
Last year borrowers from savings and loan 
associations and cooperative banks repaid 
18.7 percent more than the previous year, 
and with the continuation in 1943 of the high 
payrolls which make such prepayment possi- 
ble, the League expects at $1,200,- 
000,000 to be paid on the a:counts of 
borrowers with this one type of lending in- 
stitution. 

Meanwhile, it is pointed out by Ralph H. 
Cake, president of the League, probably 
$300,000,000 more of principal indebtedness 
to the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation will 
be repaid by out of their in- 
creased incomes, reducing the emergency re- 
lief corporation’s loans outstanding by at 
least twenty-five percent more than is 
scheduled. Repayments of principal of loans 
of banks and other institutions insured by 
FHA and thus on a monthly payment basis 
will reach $400,000,000 this year, the League 
believes, and at least $100,000,000 will be re- 
paid to other miscellaneons groups of lenders 
whose loans are not generally on an amort- 
ized basis. 

With such heavy 1943 liquidation of the 


least 


borrowers 
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Denver 


home mortgage debt contracted in the past 
fifteen years or so, no more than a $250,000,- 
000 net increase in the total home-owner debt 
of the country may be expected this year, as 
compared with nearly $1,000,000,000 in 1942 
and more than $1,0000,000,000 increase in 
1941. 


Two factors combine to bring the date of 
debt-free ownership nearer for a large num- 
ber of families in the War economy. One 
is the availability of more money in a period 
when payrolls are soaring beyond all prece- 
dent. The other is the patriotic urge to re- 
duce debts. 


Housing Immigrant Workers 


Nearly 3,000,000 dwelling units of war 
housing for immigrant workers will be re- 
quired by July, it was revealed by Jacob L. 
Crane Jr., director of urban studies, Na- 
tional Housing Agency. 

Somewhat more than half of the total 
requirement is expected to be provided in 
existing housing and the rest in new con- 
struction, he said. 
that new residential con- 
struction for war housing purposes totals 
approximately 1,250,000 units, built and to 
be built as dormitories, two-person accomo- 
dations and dwelling units for 
three or more. 

War 


a new 


He_ reported 


families of 


Crane 
economics. 


housing, declared, involves 
kind of The dollar- 
economics of war housing has given way 
to materials-economics. Not dollars per 
family dwelling unit but pounds of mate- 
rial constitutes the measurement by which 
the economics of war housing is measured. 


This new economics produces a type of 
housing program unique in the United 
States. 


Future of Home Building 

Post-war are to usher in a 
mendous boom in home building that 
carry with it widespread employment and 
spending power which will favorably af- 
fect our entire national economy, L. M. 
Cassidy, vice president of the Johns- 
Manville Sales Corporation stated re- 
cently. 


years tre- 


will 


the 
had a 
homes. 


Long before 
pointed out, we 
of needed new 


war, he 
potential backlog 
During the 10- 
year period from 1930 to 1940, we aver- 
aged only 300,000 new home units per 
year whereas in the 20’s this country built 


present 


and absorbed 712,000 new homes annually. 

He spiked emphatically the impression 
that a dwindling rate of population § in- 
crease might operate to discourage new 
home construction. While the increase in 


population has slowed down, the number of 
people in that important age group of 25 
to 44 is still growing faster than at any 


time in our history, and will continue to 
do so until about 1955. 

The age group of 25 to 44 will increase 
12 per cent from 1940 to 1950, and it is 
within this age bracket that we have our 
best prospects for marriage and ability to 
save money for homes and_ furnishings. 
And this all important group will come 
into being at a period when we will be fac- 
ing a housing shortage. 

He referred to probable shifts in popula- 
tion as another factor certain to account 
for a demand for new home units. Thou- 
sands of people who have migrated to tem- 
porary industrial locations are either going 
back home or will seek a more permanent 
industrial area in which to live. In either 
case, more housing is going to be required. 

It is conservative to estimate that at a 
minimum, we will have from two to three 
times as many homes built in the 10-year 
period following the war as were con- 
structed in the 10 years prior to the war, 
he said. 

Another surprising development was to 
be found in the cost of the new post-war 
housing. F.H.A. figures show that new 
single family homes had an average valua- 
tion of $5,059, said Mr. Cassidy. With 
further improvements that can be expected, 
he does not believe that it is too optimistic 
to predict that good, single family houses 
are going to be available in the $3,500 to 
$4,000 class. Better design and the elimi- 
nation of waste space and smarter utiliza- 
tion of available space have helped reduce 
the size of the average home. 

“The house of the future must offer low 
cost of maintenance—roofings, sidings and 
interiors that require constant upkeep will 
give way to more permanent types. A 
greater use of metals and plastics will con- 
tribute in this direction. As a further con- 
tribution to the lower cost of home oper- 
ation, adequate insulation will be a MUST 
in the house of tomorrow. This item has 
demonstrated beyond question that it can 
pay for itself through fuel savings and pro- 
vide additional comfort as compared to the 
uninsulated home.” 

He said “partial prefabrication” on the 
job site “where homes in great number are 
to be built” will probably be common in 
the post-war years but indicated that there 
was serious question as to whether or not 
prefrabricated housing would otherwise play 
a conspicuous role in the near future. 

Mr. Cassidy urged that retailers endeavor 
to set up home building and home improve- 
ment in formation bureaus in their stores 
and pointed out that the service would at- 
tract a most favorable response. The home 
building industry, he said, confronts the ob- 
ligation to plan and deliver better homes 1n 
the future—by so doing, we will strengthen 
the foundation of our American Way and 
go far toward assuring its preservation 1n 
the post-war world. 
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=a Poe Wartime Uses of Wood 
Beate ‘Boost Postwar Markets 
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Business and Government executives have 
learned the advantages of building with wood 
through their contacts with wartime projects 
employing wood. They have seen the ease and 
speed with which these structures went up. 
They have recognized the economies possible 
where wood was used. 

They have also learned to expect that wood 
structures can be made long-lived through the 
use of Wolmanized Lumber*. Service records 
on older construction in which this vacuum- 
pressure impregnated wood was used—wood 
to which an “‘alloying’’ ingredient was added to 
give it endurance—have taught them that. This 

a. is the story we are telling in advertisements like 
_yeliability when they dee | this one. American Lumber & Treating Com- 
puild with \ pany, 1646 McCormick Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

in cad of its We \ *Registered trade mark 























SEND US YOUR ORDERS 
| | 


For Frames, Trim, Factory Products 





Let us help you serve those war construction jobs. Stock 
or special frames and trim. Submit details and specifica- 
tions. Weare set up for efficient production. Preference 


given to war items. 
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SPOKANE PINE PRODUCTS COMPANY 
LONG LAKE LUMBER COMPANY 


Spokane, Washington 
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Late from Our Posthox 


Where the Reader 


is the Writer 





Wood Flour 


Dear Sir: 


I am in a position to get a large amount 
of wood shavings and sawdust and would 
be very grateful for full information which 
you make mention of in reply to the inquiry 
of Mr. W. S. Sexton of the City Lumber 
Co. at Knoxville, Tennessee. 

R. Baldwin 
3ernalillo, N. Mex. 
@ Answering your letter of December 
22nd I would like to advise you that 
wood flour may not be the best outlet for 
your shavings and sawdust, on account 
of the fact that at the present time you 
are too far away from the usual markets 
for this product. However, it may be 
that I am not acquainted with the latest 
industrial developments in your district, 
and you may have a potential market if 
there are any dynamite, linoleum or plas- 
tic concerns in your neighborhood. Here 
are some other users of wood flour; 
manufacturers of composition floors, wall- 
paper, plastic wood, and_ especially 
molded products of the bakelite type. 

If you are still interested in its produc- 
tion I am in a position to give you com- 
plete details. The equipment necessary 
for a wood flour mill consists essentially 
of grinders, conveyors, and a drier, and 
should cost around $5,000 all installed for 
the production of 5,000 tons a year. As- 
suming that you pay one cent per kilo- 
watt hour, it will cost you $12 per ton 
for electricity. 

If you (or domestic and industrial 
users in your locality) pay more than 
$9 per ton for bituminous coal, it might 
be worth while for you to use your waste 
for fuel briquets. 

My statement as regards your position 
regarding markets applies only to the 
present time, as I feel certain that during 
the next decade there will be a definite 
and large market for wood flour in your 
district—R. S. Aries. 


Dear Sir: 

We have about the same problem as out- 
lined to you by City Lumber Co. We have 
considered for some time putting in a mill 
of some kind for the purpose of converting 
our hardwood sawdust and shavings into 
wood flour. 

We would like very much to have full 
details covering an installation of this kind. 

Geo. C. Griffith Stave Co. 
Springfield, Mo. 


@ Your letter of December 16th ad- 
dressed to the “American Lumberman” 
has been received. At the present time 
the best bet for you would be a wood 
flour mill, although I don’t think that you 
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can market more than from three to five 
thousand tons of it a year. Thus, if you 
have a very large amount of waste, you 
can not dispose of it very well in this 
manner. If you pay more than $9 per 
ton for bituminous coal (or if this is the 
price paid by other industrial or domestic 
users in your neighborhood) it might be 
favorable for you to briquet your waste 
for fuel briquets. 


The equipment necessary for a wood 
flour mill consists essentially of grinders, 
conveyors, and a drier, and should cost 
around $5,000 all installed for the pro- 
duction of 5,000 tons a year. Assuming 
that you pay one cent per kilowatt hour, 
it will cost you $12 per ton for elec- 
tricity. 

As you probably know, the color of 
wood flour is of particular importance, 
and I believe that your woods with a 
uniform color would have a special mar- 
keting advantage.—R. S. Aries. 


Dear Sir: 


I do not have shavings but save sawdust 
that might be made into wood flour. 

I would like to get complete information 
in regard to the manufacture of wood flour. 
I would like to know what machinery is 
necessary, where obtainable, cost, etc. I 
would also like to get some possible outlets 
for the flour. 

Arthur V. Rice 
Camden, N. Y. 


@I see from your letter of December 
14th that you have sawdust which you 
would like to make into wood flour. It 
is just as easy to grind sawdust as it is 
to grind shavings into wood flour, and I 
would recommend the use of either attri- 
tion mills, hammer mills or beater mills. 
This machinery you can obtain only 
second-hand at the present time. I be- 
lieve that you are very favorably located 
with respect to the milling of wood flour; 
in fact the largest wood flour mill is in 
the vicinity of Buffalo, N. Y., and I in- 
stalled another one not far from New 
York City. 

The equipment necessary for a wood 
flour mill consists essentially of grinders, 
conveyors, and a drier, and should cost 
around $5,000 all installed for the produc- 
tion of 5,000 tons a year. Assuming that 
you pay one cent per kilowatt hour, it 
will cost you $12 per ton for electricity. 
—R. S. Aries. 


Bouquets 
Dear Mr. Vance: 

Did you ever see a clever idea executed, 
one so very unusual that it seems simple, 





and say to yourself, “Why didn’t / think 
of that?” 

Your Christmas greeting to me was just 
such an idea, and so pregnant with per- 
sonality that I at once voted it THE letter 
of the year. 

I intended to acknowledge receipt at once, 
and then the thought came to me that a 
person who would think up such an idea 
and execute it so painstakingly, must be one 
who is not only thoughtful toward others, 
but unusually talented as well. 

On the theory that such a person deserves 
something unusual in the way of a reply— 
“noblesse oblige” I think they say to make 
a show of learning—I wanted to write a 
clever letter in reply. 

As a result, nothing was accomplished ex- 
cept some chewed ends of pencils and a 
little loosened dandruff from much scratch- 
ing of the head, but neither of these by any 
stretch of the imagination can be classed 
as clever. 

Still I want to write something, so in an 
effort to whip up a letter of my own men- 
tal calibre, I take my typewriter (typing 
machine) on my lap and write: “Yours of 
recent date to hand and contents noted and 
in reply beg to say I wuz glad to get it.” 

A. J. Brown 
Kirby Lumber Corp. 
Houston, Tex. 


@I think your reply is a very friendly 
and unusual one and I am flattered that 
you took the time to write it.—Ed. 


Old Timer 


Gentlemen : 


I am enclosing a picture I took at Wis- 
consin Land & Lumber Co. Camp 25 miles 
northwest of Iron River, Michigan on Jan. 
26 when it was 38 below. The man second 





from left is Dave Downey, 83 years old, 
in the employ of the company 55 years, 
and walking boss for 47 years. These logs 
are Hemlock and are being taken to rail- 
road landing at Basswood, Michigan, for 
shipment to the mill. 
Geo. F. Adams 

Chicago, III. 
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FOR YOUR POST-WAR FLOORING 
BUSINESS, KEEP YOUR 
SIGHTS CENTERED ON... 





BRADLEY LUMBER 
COMPANY of Arkansas 


WARREN, ARKANSAS 


BUILD TOMORROW! 


All America today has a common purpose—to 
win the war. But with victory will come a new 
day of building. Then your customers will appreci- 
ate Wood Service and Wood Quality in southern 
pine and hardwood. Let's get acquainted. 


WOOD LUMBER CO. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 
MANUFACTURERS & WHOLESALERS OF PINE & HARDWOOD 
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Down in 3 Minutes 
With an Electric Saw 










MODERN miracle of the woods are the Electric 

A Tree-Falling Saws at the Klickitat, Wash. woods 
operations of the J. Neils Lumber Co. Each set 

of fallers, two men, in a daily blitzkrieg of sawing, 
falls 15 million feet a year. Handling a “Timberhog” 
electric is a man-sized job. The motor end weighs 
147 pounds. But the trees go down fast—cut just 
above the ground—no footage lost in high stumps— 
not a minute wasted—an example of the modern 
efficiency in the production of Neils’ Ponderosa Pine, 


Idaho White Pine, Engelmann Spruce and Larch. 


J. NEILS LUMBER CO. 


PORTLAND, OREGON, American Bank Building 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, 308 West Washington, Paul W. Curtis 
NEW YORK CITY, 295 Madison Avenue, LeRoy Johnson 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA, Midland Bank Bldg., J. C. Roche 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES: 
M. W. Christle, Box 1387, 
Great Falls, Montana 


Noll Welty Lumber Co., 
Kansas City, Misseuri 


Proudfit-Prestegaard Lbr. Co., 
1074 Terminal Bldg., 
Lincoln, Nebraska 


Henry Schoknecht, Plaza Hotel, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Cowan & Cowan, 
Waterloo, Iowa 


Member Western Pine Assn. 








Illinois Dealers Hear Stassen 


The dealers who attended the War Con- 
ference of the Illinois Lumber and Material 
Dealers Association could not help but carry 
home some good ideas for wartime business. 
The 1943 conference was held February 9 
and 10 at the Hotel Sherman in Chicago. 

Following the opening of the convention 
by President Ernst Hammerschmidt and the 
invocation by the Reverend J. W. George, 
the resolutions committee, C. B. Elliott, 
chairman, and the nominations committee, 
Chester R. Schwartz, chairman, gave their 
reports. Both reports were approved and 
the officers elected. 

Joseph J. Springman, secretary of the 
Springman Lumber Company of Alton, was 
elected president of the association for the 
coming year. Otto Wahlfeld, of the Wahl- 
feld Mfg. Co., of Peoria, was elected vice 
president. The three new directors are Earl 
Anderson, Litchfield Lumber Co., Litchfield; 
Clarence B. Elliott, Elliott Lumber and Coal 
Co., LaSalle; J. T. Holmstrom, Scandia 
Coal and Lumber Co., Rockford. 

M. B. Cohen, of J. Cohen and Son, Peoria 
expatiated on the subject, “A New Method 
of Merchandising” from which the audience 
could glean that it was a good idea for the 
dealer, since he had scales in his yard, to 
handle metal scrap. Unfortunately he did 
not say what to do with the scrap once it 
was collected and paid for, nor did he say 
much about the scrap business, its phases 
and technicalities. He did say that the 36 
million dollar advertising program on scrap 
by the United States government would 
be helpful to the dealer and that the dealer 
could get the money back immediately after 
buying some scrap by selling the man some- 
thing. He also mentioned the men at 
Guadalcanal. 

The extremely interesting talk by Nathan 
W. Shefferman of Sears Roebuck and Co., 
made the rest of the morning very interest- 
ing. His talk, “Spiritual Values in Business” 
held out great hope for cooperation rather 
than struggle in Labor relations. The em- 
ployer, he said, did nothing to help make 
the employee content until violence forced 
collective bargaining. And changes will be 
made by violence if the employees do not 
anticipate the trends of the times. The real 
reason to make changes is because they are 
right, not merely to avoid trouble. 

In the afternoon John H. Giles introduced 
the Honorable Harold E. Stassen, Governor 
of Minnesota, to a capacity crowd. Interest- 
ing was the Governor’s comparison of hous- 
ing subsidies to the land grants which the 
government made the railroads in the last 
century. Housing which failed of occu- 
pancy could be used for widows of service 
men or other dependents of the government. 

Stassen urged the continuance of the 
“United Nations” after the war. “The walls 
of isolation are gone forever,” he said. “In 
their place we must build bridges of under- 
standing and of definite relationships to the 
other nations of the world.” He then out- 
lined a seven point post-war program for 
the United Nations governments to establish 
temporary government over the axis nations 
using axis citizens in the government, but 
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punishing the present leaders, to administer 
international airports and airways, to ad- 
minister the seas, to increase international 
trade, to increase literacy and improve 
general health as keys to man’s progress, 
to establish and administer an elementary 
code of justice to protect the rights of man, 
to establish a United Nations Legion to 
enforce the rulings of the court of justice, 
disarmament and the other provisions by 
military force if necessary. : 

“To those who scoff that efforts to estab- 
lish a governmental organization of some 
such nature and purpose are idealistic and 
impossible,” he asserted, “we might point 
out that the alternative is recurring wars of 
increasing tragedy and horror.” 

Arthur A. Hood, of Johns-Manville was 
the moderator for the manufacturer’s panel 
which was held after a slight intermission 
for a stretch. He explained the “Building 
Materials Exhibitors Association” of 65 
manufacturers that distribute through lumber 
dealers as their only outlet. 

Mr. Hood envisions the dealer of the fu- 
ture as a super organization designed and 
organized to make it easy for the consumer 
to buy. He says such an organization would 
have an architect and draftsmen in its em- 
ploy, that building contractors would be part 
of the organization as construction superin- 
tendents and coordinators. A mortgage de- 
partment would handle the financing and 
the insurance. A real estate division would 
sell the vacant property and take trade-ins 
for resale. There would still be a counter 
goods department. Labor in all trades would 
be employed on an annual basis rather than 
the hourly basis as now so labor costs per 
house would be cheaper. A service division 
would take care of maintenance and repair 
and all complaints and guarantees. The 
sales personnel would be organized to handle 
sales work of all divisions. Thus a one-stop 
easy-to-buy service would be_ established 
with the lumber dealer as the crux. 

Each speaker on the panel was given seven 
minutes to tell of the availability and sales 
possibilities of his products. W. R. Craw- 
ford, of the glass industry told of storm sash 
sales and maintenance and of dealer helps in 
glass sales including the comprehensive 
article which appeared in the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN of which reprints are available. 
Gordon Clay, of the National Mineral Wool 
Association, urged sales of wool as a fuel 
conserver, saying the government was push- 
ing insulation, that production had_ been 
stepped up and that credit would be ex- 
tended for larger sales. Robert L. Clark, 
of the National Paint, Varnish and Lacquer 
Association, said paints would continue high 
in quality though they might dry a little 
slower. 

John H. Giles, of the insulation board in- 
dustry said peak government demand was 
off for insulation board and that more should 
be available for essential civilian use. Mar- 
lin S. Wolf, of the asphalt roofing industry 
stated that there was no restriction as to 
quantity, that the number of styles had been 
cut down. He emphasized that a roof need 
not actually leak to be replaced, but need 





Joseph J. Springman 





only be in danger of leaking. Mr. Hood 
spoke for the asbestos industry saying as- 
bestos roofing and siding were plentiful. 
Robert L. Bodkin, of the Ponderosa Pine 
Millwork Association asserted his __ belief 
that the supply of millwork would continue. 


An elaborate banquet and a floor show 
(stag) such as only Ben Springer of Milwau- 
kee can organize, held the undivided atten- 
tion of the members and guests for the 
evening. 

Wednesday morning the attendance at the 
conference was off possibly because of 
fatigue. 

Karl Weber of the American Red Cross 
told of the vital work of this great organi- 
zation emphasizing the need for the support 
of the citizen. 

“Developing Home Sales” was the out- 
lining of the idea of selling patterns or plans 
for useful and ornamental articles which the 
householder could build himself, the dealer 
selling as much of the materials, paints, etc., 
to do the job. Donald R. Brann of the 
Easi-Bild Pattern Co., gave the explanation. 


Pat Pexton, of the Norm Advertising, 
Inc., New York City, said that despite the 
urgency of putting all one’s spare money 
into war bonds that it was not unpatriotic 
to put money into house repairs as such 
dollars were not “spare” dollars but fighting 
dollars. 

In the afternoon Samuel O. Dunn, pub- 
lisher of American Builder, took the stand 
for “Free Private Enterprise versus Govern- 
ment Planning.” He stated that only through 
unshackled business could America continue 
in its place of leadership. 

The complex rules and regulations govern- 
ing the business of the lumber dealer were 
the reason for the “Information, Please” 
panel discussion of which Ernst Hammer- 
schmidt was moderator. The participants, 
who gave competent answers to questions 
previously submitted in writing, were H. R. 
Northup, Secretary of the National Retail 
Lumber Dealers Association; Paul S. Col- 
lier, Secretary of the Northeastern Lumber 
Dealers Association; R. Needham Ball, Sec- 
retary of the Louisiana Building Material 
Dealers Association; John T. Wiley, Jr. 
Attorney for the St. Louis Building Indus- 
tries ; Edward E. Liese of the Chicago regional 
office, War Production Board; Ben Huntley 
and John Boesel, both of the Chicago office 
of the Office of Price Administration ; George 
P. Ellis, accountant with Wolf and Co., and 
Robert C. Stockton of the Chicago office of 
the Office of Defense Transportation. 
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P. M. BARGER LUMBER COMPANY 


Wholesale Lumber—Mouldings and Shingles 
Telephone 876—Statesville, N. C. 
Branch Office: P. O. Box 5998, Bethesda Station, Washington, D. C., Telephone Oliver 3450 


BARGER MILLWORK COMPANY 


Wholesale Windows and Doors 
Telephone 733—Statesville, N. C. 
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MEDFORD CORPORATION 


MEDFORD, OREGON 


Manufacturers of Kiln Dried 
Ponderosa Pine . .. . . Douglas Fir 
Sugar Pine . . . . . White Fir 


Members Westerm Pine Assn., West Coast Lumbermen’s Assn. and West Coast Bureau of Lumber Grades and Inspection. 
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Western Pennsylvanians Commended 
for Determination to Keep Going 


The Lumber Dealers’ Association of 
Western Pennsylvania added another chap- 
ter to the growing volume of conclusive 
evidence that dealers hail the opportunity 
to attend the war conferences of their 
State and regional associations. 

Meeting in Pittsburgh on February 10 
and 11, all four sessions of the conference 
drew every registrant and held the entire 
assembly to the end. All previous attend- 
ance figures at the sessions were greatly 
exceeded, and interest ran high. 

Following pronouncement of an invoca- 
tion, president J. R. Evans, Donora, Pa., 
delivered the annual president's message. 
Mr. Evans reviewed the work of the asso- 
ciation during 1942, praised Mr. McCrea 
and his staff for the timely, useful informa- 
tion they exerted themselves to dispense 
to the membership, and expressed his satis- 
faction in the growth of the association 
membership role in the past twelve months. 
Looking ahead, he predicted a slowing up of 
additional regulations, basing his prediction 
on the belief that business has absorbed the 
initial shock of war, and survived the im- 
pact. He expressed no uneasiness over the 
future, and urged dealers to keep alive to the 
responsibility that rests with them to keep 
their businesses intact during the war. 

Following Mr. Evans’ report, greetings 
were extended to the association by W. H. 
Schuette, president, Pittsburgh Wholesale 
Lumber Dealers Association; and by W. S. 
Wilkins, president, Pittsburgh Association 
of Lumber Salesmen. 

The first guest speaker was E. G. Gavin, 
Editor, AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago, 
whose subject was “Lumber Salvage.” He 
stated that it made little difference to a re- 
tailer what the lumber shortage is, or what 
basis it is computed against. When a 
retailer cannot get enough lumber to enable 
him to function up to the limit of the vari- 
ous restrictions, he has a shortage. Point- 
ing out certain wastes of lumber, which 
seem to have been corrected, the speaker 
stated the salvage campaign started by the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN had as its objective 
the encouragement of wrecking as a supply 
of usable, second-hand lumber; and_ the 
matching of industrial lumber wastage with 
other industrial needs. Many retailers, he said 
have piled up satisfactory inventories of 
lumber through wrecking operations, and 
hundreds of industrial lumber scrap piles 
have been put back into use, thus eliminat- 
ing the need for purchasing new, long- 
length lumber. He cited several successful 
lumber dealer salvage operations, and urged 
that the lumber industry use the wartime 
shortage as a means of taking over the 
used lumber market permanently. 

‘Business Organizations in Wartime” was 
the subject of the next speaker, F. L. Dug- 
gan, president, Pittsburgh Chamber of 
Commerce. 

“We shall have fought the war in vain,” 
said the speaker, “if, after it is over, we 
have abandoned the free enterprise system 
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which has made America what she is 
today.” 

He cautioned against the kind of conser- 
vatism which dislikes change of any kind 
and opposes it; and against the radicals 
who want to overthrow everything. He 
urged a down-the-middle course of pro- 
gressive conservatism. He commended the 
association for its determination to keep go- 
ing during the war, and thus to integrate 
the efforts of its members into a composite, 
measurable contribution to winning the war. 

The next speaker was Dr. F. D. Tyson, 
University of Pittsburgh, whose subject was 
“Trends in Employer-Employe Relations 
Today.” Dr. Tyson reviewed briefly the 
history of labor unionism in this country, 
indicating both its weaknesses and _ its 
strengths, and pointing to some of the ad- 
justments that must be made in the future 
by both employe and employer. 

Dr. Charles Copeland Smith, appearing 
through the courtesy of the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers, delivered an_ in- 
spirational address entitled, “America To- 
morrow.” That concluded the afternoon 
meeting. 

The annual banquet was held Wednes- 
day evening, and presided over by President 
J. R. Evans. The speaker was Sedley Peck, 
American journalist and soldier, recently 
serving as a Major in the French army. 
Major Peck was in action prior to and 
during the 28 days of Blitzkrieg that 
spelled the military defeat of France. His 
eye-witness account of the fall of Sudan 
and other key points reduced by the Nazis 
presented a new and graphic picture of the 
entire military action in northern France. 
Entertainment and dancing followed. 

The morning session on Thursday was 
opened by W. Wadsworth Wood, president, 
National Home _ Builders Bureau,  Inc., 
Washington, D. C. Mr. Wood launched 
into an absorbing and_ thought-provoking 
discussion of post war house design, post 
war housing problems, and_ prefabrication 
possibilities; and drew open the curtain for 
a view of some of the new products that 
are now perfected and ready for use as 
soon as home building is able to proceed. 
Carefully avoiding mention of many items 
that at present are in little better than fic- 
tion or rumor stage, the speaker confined 
himself to developments that are complete 
and tried. 

Roy Wenzlick, well known convention 
speaker, was alloted the remaining time in 
the morning session, and, as usual, had a 
packed house. 

Following a long established custom, the 
conference registrants were lunch guests of 
the Pittsburgh Wholesale Lumber Dealers 
Association. This meeting was addressed 
by J. Ernest Isherwood, Waynesburg, Pa., 
who discussed the conduct of the war, point- 
ing out many facts not ordinarily appreci- 
ated by civilians with no military back- 
ground. He painted a picture of what all- 
out war means, stated that as yet we are 
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only in up to our shoe tops, and urged that 
any factor in American industry, whether it 
be employers or employes, who deliberately 
impeded production, be held for treason and 
dealt with accordingly. 

After an exchange of courtesies between 
President Evans and W. H. Schuette, the 
Johns-Manville representative delivered a 
short address on the functions of dealers 
in the wartime scene, and presented out- 
lines of several successful selling plans. 

R. E. Saberson, Trade Promotion Man- 
ager, Weyerhaeuser Sales Co., St. Paul, 
Minn., presented an inspiring address en- 
titled, “Wartime Selling in the Lumber 
Yard.” Pointing to the tragedy of quitting, 
boarding up the yard for the duration, which 
the speaker said practically no retailers had 
done, he urged aggressive action and deter- 
mination to stay in business through and af- 
ter the war. Drawing on his close per- 
sonal contact with dealers all over the coun- 
try, Mr. Saberson cited numerous instances 
and illustrations of successful wartime sell- 
ing. He etched the retailer’s goal clearly, 
detailed what he has to work with, and 
brought his remarks to a point that made 
the panel that followed him the climax of 
his remarks. 

The panel, with E. G. Gavin, Editor, 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, as moderator, con- 
sisted of James F. Estep, Ebensburg Lum- 
ber Co., Ebensburg, Pa., J. O. MacLean, 
Keystone Lumber Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., Bol 
Greiner, association staff, and Douglas S. 
Donkin, local WPB office. 

Questions on government regulations, 
which dealers had submitted prior to the 
meeting, had been carefully sorted out and 
assembled, and these, with others received 
from the floor during the operation of the 
panel, were answered by the panel members 
as designated by the moderator. Some 39 
questions were handled in the time alloted, 
and others submitted will be answered by 
Secretary McCrea. 

Following the panel, the meeting was 
turned back to president Evans, whe 
adjourned the conference for the convenience 
of those who wished to remain for the Johns- 
Manville estimating course in the evening. 
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REOFERSON- RLAMATH SOFT PINE 


Cut from large Klamath Basin Ponderosa timber, Kester- 
son stock is of finest quality and texture. The Kesterson 
plant is the newest and most modern in the Klamath 
Falls area. Milling facilities are unexcelled. Annual 
capacity 50 million feet. 
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Northern White Pine 
Norway Pine 
Western White Spruce 


RAINY LAKE LUMBER CO., Ltd. 


Selling the Products of J. A. Mathieu Limited, Rainy Lake, Ont. 
SALES OFFICE: 1204 CONWAY BLDG., CHICAGO, ILL. 


OTHER SALES REPRESENTATIVES: 
Fred Walker, Virginia, Minn.; W. R. Gillett, Eau Claire, Wis.; Winton Lum- 


ber Sales, Minneapolis, Minn.; Central States Lumber Co., Janesville, Wis. 
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.. is well worth remembering. Bilt-Well facilities are 
largely devoted to helping in the war effort, but there 
are many Bilt-Well products available and non-critical. 

Get your share of today’s big building material mar. 
ket—War Housing! Remodeling! Repairs! — Bilt-Well 
products are ideal for all. Write us. 


CARR, ADAMS & COLLIER COMPANY 


DUBUQUE, IOWA 
































100% of Output 
Kiln Dried eo 
Piiot R ae 
Mills at Soft-Textured Ponderosa Pine From the John Day District of Eastern Oregon 
Pilot Rock, Ore. Our equipment is of the latest design and has 
een in use only a short time. It is capable of turn- 
; Sales Office ing out a high quality lumber from our fine Pon- 
203 Radio Central Bldg. derosa Pine logs. We specialize in Selects and 
Spokane, Wash. No. 2 Common. 
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Speakers Sketch Outlook for Michigan Dealers 


Add the War Conference of the Michigan 
Retail Lumber Dealers Association, held in 
Detroit on February 2 and 3, to the growing 
list of similar meetings that are destined by 
their achievements to contribute measurably 
to winning both the war and the peace. The 
Detroit conference was characterized by 
unprecedented attendance at and interest in 
the sessions. 

The first session started promptly Tues- 
day morning with the annual address of 
President Clyde A. Fulton, Charlotte. Mr. 
Fulton reviewed the work of the association 





during the year, and called for continua- 


tion of heightened appreciation of the 
value of the association. 

The report of Secretary Hunter Gaines 
emphasized the value of the dealer in the 
wartime economic picture, and urged all to 
consider carefully the important spot they 
occupy in keeping American homes intact. 
Membership, said the secretary, was paid 
up 100 percent before the first of the year, 
and there has been a very gratifying in- 
crease in the number of members. The pur- 
pose of the conference, he stated, was to 
tell everyone all of the things that can be 
done by a retail lumberman. 

Following the appointment of several 
committees, keynote addresses were deliv- 
ered by Don Campbell, Chief, Retail and 
Wholesale Section, Lumber and Lumber 
Products Division, WPB, Washington, and 
Charles M. Hines, president Edward Hines 
Lumber Co., Chicago. 

Choosing the title, “What I See Ahead 
for Lumber,” Mr. Campbell delivered a 
factual review of the lumber use and sup- 
ply situation, and indicated possibilities for 
improved supply for dealer use. 

Mr. Hines, speaking on “The Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers Contribution to the War Pro- 
gram,” related some of the experiences of 
his own company and others as proof of the 
indispensability of the retail lumberman in 
the war picture, and indicated possible and 
probable new functions for dealers in the re- 
maining months or years of the war, and 
during the post war era. 

The Tuesday afternoon session, which ap- 
peared to have attracted every lumberman 
in Michigan, opened with an address by H. 


R. Northup, secretary-manager, National 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
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Washington, in which the speaker gave a 
clear picture of what is transpiring in the 
Capital with regard to conducting the war 
on both the home and foreign fronts. 

Don Ross, Merchandising Manager, Suc- 
cessful Farming, Des Moines, discussed the 
farm building program in detail, outlining 
the building needs of farmers during the 
war and for the years that will follow. He 
emphasized the importance of the market 
both for its size and for its continuous 
character. 

In mid-afternoon the nominating commit- 
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*€ 
tee reported, and the following officers were 


elected for the coming year: Clyde A. Ful- 
ton, Charlotte, president; W. J. Merrick, 


Gaylord, vice president; Russell Nowels, 
Rochester, vice president; Hunter M. 
Gaines, Lansing, secretary; Norman B. 


Cove, Lansing, treasurer. The only change 
in the officer role was the addition of Mr. 
Nowels as a vice president. Association direc- 
tors were all re-elected, and Joseph Deuel, 
Marshall, was added to the list. 

The concluding item of business on the 
agenda for Tuesday was a panel discussion 
over which H. R. Northup presided as mod- 
erator. Other panel members included Don 
Campbell, James M. Woods, State Price 
Specialist, OPA, and J. D. McCarthy, 
Secretary, Illinois Lumber & Material Deal- 
ers Association. Questions on government 
regulations were received from the large 
audience by the moderator, and assigned to 
the individual panel member best equipped 
to answer. Many more questions were sub- 
mitted than could be answered in the avail- 
able time. Practically all of them dealt 
with M-208, L-218, L-41, MPR-215, and re- 
lated government orders. 

The Wednesday morning session, follow- 
ing a breakfast meeting of the directors, 
was devoted entirely to a panel discussion 
presided over by Arthur A. Hood, acting 
as moderator. This followed the general 
pattern of similar panels used at other war 
conferences of dealers, and included repre- 
sentatives from eight industries who manu- 
facture materials sold by lumber dealers. 
Following a brief introduction by Mr. Hood, 
each member devoted up to seven minutes 
presenting the story of supply, sales oppor- 
tunities and merchandising helps for his 
product. A question and answer period fol- 


lowed, in which questions from the floor 
were directed by the moderator to the ap- 
propriate panel member. 

The afternoon and final session was 
opened by Otto Lieber, Jr., president, Lie- 
ber Lumber & Millwork Co., Neenah, Wis., 
and president, Wisconsin Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association, whose subject was “Suc- 
cessful Retail Lumber Yard Management 
Under War Conditions In a Non-Defense 
Area.” Mr. Lieber emphasized, as did 
other speakers, that all activity must be 
predicated on the number one job of winning 
the war. He discussed the value of asso- 
ciation membership, the need for dealers’ 
war conferences and need for close co- 


operation with manufacturers. He urged 
the streamlining of dealer organizations, 
need for keeping flexible, and warned 


against shrinking mentally with the shrink- 
age of sales volume. 

Sell new merchandise, he said, and not 
substitutes. Specialize on the lines you can 
get, develop new markets and experience the 
thrill of uncovering them.. He urged more 
and better retailer advertising to pull cus- 
tomers into lumber yards, and pointed to 
the advantages of salvaging lumber by 
means of wrecking operations. 

The next speaker was J. F. Pexton, Norm 
Advertising, Inc., New York. He stated 
that even if we take fifteen million into the 
armed services we still have the responsi- 
bility of keeping 117 million people properly 
housed. - He then outlined successful meth- 
ods for advertising retail lumber dealer serv- 
ices, and urged that this is no time to stop 
advertising; rather it is a time to step up 
advertising. 

The closing speaker was Roy Wenzlick, 
president, Real Estate Analysts, Inc., St. 
Louis. Mr. Wenzlick’s style of presenta- 
tion is well known to the entire industry, 
and as usual, he gave concise and logical 
predictions for real estate, building and 
general economic trends for 1943. A long 
question period followed Mr. Wenzlick’s 
analysis, and the closing session, with a 
packed house, adjourned late in the after- 


noon. 
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Push HOLT Maple Flooring 


For Home Repair Work this Spring 


Home building limitations, with curtailment of  business-getter. Holt Maple Flooring, with its 
retail lumber sales, probably will continue for dense, even grain, its hardness, smoothness and 
some time to come. Go after the repair busi- strength, is likewise a flooring of beauty and 
ness, Mr. Lumber Dealer. Holt Maple Flooring charm. Preferred for homes, public buildings, 


is one of the items that can be used in repair factories. Write us for information about Maple 


work. You can develop it as a money-making and other floorings. 


Maple Resins wie. av. HOLT HARDWOOD CO., oconto, wis. 
GOOD Reliable FLOOR SANDERS 




















and EDGERS for RENTAL PURPOSES 


BUT... DON’T WAIT! 
a 


Sander and edger rentals and sales of 
allied materials are proving life-savers 
for many dealers in the present curtailed 
market. Get your share and make sure 
you have adequate equipment. 

In spite of the fact that our facilities are 
now devoted 100% to producing for 
victory, we still have available for 
immediate shipment a limited number 
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tools and equipment that cannot be replaced—how practical give long and satis- 
it is for lining, for closing in, and for building temporary factory service. 
shelters. You can sell a good volume of SISALKRAFT for DON'T WAIT. Write 
these uses in the bad weather months ahead ... These TODAY for com- 
can be EXTRA sales, in addition to your regular Sisalkraft lete facts and 
business. FREE literature describing these uses. Write prices. 
The SISALKRAFT Co., 205 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. ih 
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WOODS LEAVES SOUTHWESTERN 


arm Market: and What to Do About It.” 
He pointed out that the average spent for 
building, per farm, in 1939, was not much 
over $100 and that the present allowance is 


The most sincere tribute paid to Ernest 
E. Woods, retiring secretary, was the high- 
light cf the War Conference of the South- 
westerti Lumbermen’s Association held in 
Kansas City, Mo., on February 3 and 4. 

This War Conference, the 55th Annual 
Convention of the Association, was marked 
by strict attention to business and excellent 
attendance by more than 780 dealers. The 
first session was called to order by Presi- 
dent Hy Guhleman who, following patriotic 
songs, the invocation and the address of wel- 
come by the mayor of Kansas City, Mis- 
souri, introduced C. I. Cheyney of the Bailey 
Lumber Company in Bluefield, West Vir- 
ginia, who spoke on the general subject of 
“Where Do We Go From Here?” 

“Twenty-five percent of all paint,” he said, 
“is sold to lumber dealers.” His firm started 
in the paint business as a sub-agency of a 
nearby wholesale outfit, merely taking 
and has now grown to a $100,000 
per year business in the six yards of the 
company. 

“In this day of rapid personnel turnover 
it is necessary to change the job to fit the 
man since it is not possible to change the 
man to fit the job,” he said. When a few 
men have left and a few new ones have been 
hired, it is best to re-assign duties to fit 
the personnel then employed. 

A public confused by the various stories 
told in different ways by the different fac- 
tors in the building industry was described 
by Mr. Cheyney. He pointed out that the 
coordination of the stories, as told by the 
architect, the banker, the contractor, and the 
dealer, could do much to remove the dis- 
couragements of the building public when 
they set out to invest their life savings. 

Ray Trade Promotion Mana- 
ger of the Weyerhaeuser Sales Company, 
gave a most invigorating talk about “The 


orders, 


Saberson, 


$1,000 per year. The farmer is a big mass 
producer and the dealer’s part in helping 
the farmer, by selling him lumber and pre- 
fabricated buildings, is an essential part of 
the war. A hog feeder which can be sold 
for very little can easily save a farmer 
twelve hours of work a week. It is up to 
the lumber dealer to find out what the 
farmer needs, to figure out how to get the 
materials, salvage or otherwise, to make the 
items, to get them made, and to tell the 
farmer about them. 

Dr. A. D. Haake, who is managing direc- 
tor of the National Association of Furni- 
ture Manufacturers in Chicago, Illinois, gave 
a very spirited talk on “The Impact of 
War on Business.” He pointed out that 
in many cases production can be increased 
several times just by removing quota limits 
on production per man, and .that no more 
men would be required nor would the men 
be required to work more hours than they 
do at present. 

The evening stage show and dance held 
in the ballroom of the Hotel President had, 
as its high point, the presentation to Ernest 
E. Woods, retiring secretary, and Mrs. 
Woods, of impressive and tangible expres- 
sions of appreciation for the years of faith- 
ful and efficient service to the Southwestern 
Lumbermen’s Association. Mrs. Woods was 
overwhelmed to receive a beautiful oil paint- 
ing of a mountain landscrape with which 
to grace their new home. Mr. Woods was 
given a beautiful walnut desk and chairs, 
equipped with pen and pencil set and calen- 
dar complete, but the genuine expressions of 
Charles R. Black who made the presenta- 
tions on behalf of the Association were not 


yet finished. He then presented an envelope 
of war bonds to Mr. Woods, Mr. Woods 
then graciously presenting them to Mrs. 
Woods who, a little later, presented them 
to their son, E. E. Wood, Jr., to be used 
as a start in civilian life upon his return 
from the service which he was to enter 
the next day. 

Mr. Woods in giving a general expression 
of his reasons for insisting that the Associa- 
tion accept his resignation, said, “For 
twenty years I was identified with my 
father as manager of the O. E. Woods Lum- 
ber Company at Claremore, Oklahoma. In 
1924 I was elected president of the South- 
western Lumbermen’s Association and, two 
years lated, accepted the job as secretary, 
intending to stay on for a limited time, until 
someone else could take over. This limited 
time was gradually extended to sixteen 
years. I have always wanted to be back in 
the retail lumber business just as you men 
are. Now I have made up my mind to re- 
turn to the yards office of the O. E. Woods 
Lumber Company at Independence, Kansas. 

“As you know, I have two sons. One is 
now engaged in chemical engineering re- 
search at Du Pont. He holds a first lieu- 
tenant’s commission but has not been called 
up as his work at Du Pont is essential to 
the war. The second boy, Ernest E., Jr., 
has just finished his third year at Kansas 
State and is reporting tomorrow to Fort 
3enning, Georgia, for officer’s training. 


“My main purpose in returning to the 
retail lumber business is to maintain and 


build up the family business so it will be 
here for Ernest Jr., to take over when he 
returns and to carry on in the family name 
and tradition. 

“Both Mrs. Woods and I have grown to 
like Kansas City and particularly the broad 


associations with lumber dealers all over 





Officers and Directors of the Southwestern Lumbermen's Association, 1943-44. Back row: Fred Stephenson, C. W. Baker, A. R. Black, H. E. Hanna, 
D. H. Wilson, F. M. Kessler, Paul Lierd, M. J. Peters, C. H. Kemper, L. T. Metz. 
Front row: W. B. Kennedy, Jr., C. L. Scott, J. E. Johnston, Paul Russell, J. C. Robbins, Hy Guhleman, F. E. Fitzgerald, E. E. Woods, J. A. Bowman. 
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OMAK, WASHINGTON 
Manufacturers of “QMAK-KWALITY” 


BILES-COLEMAN LUMBER CO,. 


Trim, Mouldings, Casing, Base, Finish 
Lumber, Furniture Specialties, Etc. 
Member Western Pine Association 


District Sales Representatives 


Mr. R. F. Taylor Mr. H. M. Tripp Mr. Arthur M. Johnson 
No. 24 W PR nan Road P. O. Box No. 85 1448 West 78rd St. 
Great Neck, L. 1, New York Crystal Lake, Ill. Kansas City, Mo. 














‘New Kilns Do Their Job at | Cedar Siding 


AN ACO N DA | | ror repair obs we have a 


moderate supply of 


The finest Red Cedar Bevel Siding 
44x 8 and 10 inch Clear and “A” 
grades and 
/> x 8 Clear and “A” - 
Beauty, Durability, Insulation Value 

Unexcelled. 

For re-siding, Maintenance, Farm 

Structures, War Housing. 














This picture shows a solid piled load of lumber ready | 
for the kilns at Anaconda. Solid piling increases kiln | 
| capacity. Anaconda now has 10 modern Moore | 
|  Cross-Circulation Kilns. | 





THURSTON - FLAVELLE 











LIMITED 
COPPER | Port Moody, B. C., Canada 
= Volt NNER. MONTANA Exclusive Cedar Manufacturers Since 1912 














AND SOUTHERN 
Se : ne HARDWOODS 


For many years the PEAVY name has stood for topmost lumber quality. 
Remember this name when you're needing Pine and Hardwoods. Our 
modern mills have up-to-date machines—every facility for quality produc- 
tion. Order from the firms here listed. Straight and Mixed Cars. 


“aa — C0. in PEAVY-WILSON LUMBER CO. tne. 
La, 


HREVera GENERAL SALES OFFICE, 
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Ss. Our, UPACTURERs at HOLOPAW, FLA. 
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the area. Our decision to leave has been 
a difficult one but we know you all are in 
sympathy and understanding of our reasons.” 

J. Carthel Robbins of Stuttgart, Arkan- 
sas, First Vice President, presided at the 
second session on the morning of Febru- 
ary 4. The first address was by H. R. 
Northrup, Secretary of the National Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, Washington, 
D. C. He outlined what the National As- 
sociation had been doing for the dealers and 
stressed the need for imagination and hard 
work on the part of the dealer. 

Don A.*Campbell, Chief of the Retail and 
Wholesale Section, Lumber and Lumber 
Products Division, War Production Board, 
Washington, D. C., in his talk on “What I 
See Ahead for Lumber,” stated that lum- 
ber will continue scarce at least for the 
first half of 1943 and probably longer. The 
life of PD-1X, which allows a dealer to 
develop a working inventory when it has 
been depleted, is limited—it is a temporary 
provision to allow dealers to start off on a 
good footing. He was pleased with the new 
M-208 which, he says, will stand just as 
long as dealers do not abuse it. 

Peter A. Stone, Price Executive of the 
Lumber Branch War Production Board, 
Washington, D. C., in his “Analysis of Pres- 
ent and Proposed Price Ceilings,” explained 
the workings and reasons of the O.P.A. 
lumber ceilings. 

A very interesting “Information Please” 
conducted by Robert L. Sweet of Kansas 
City, Missouri, had as participants: Mr. 
Northrup, Mr. Campbell, Mr. Stone, R. C. 
Coleman, Regional Director, O.D.T., and 
F. E. Tyler, the Association Counselor. 
Many pertinent questions were given know- 
ing and adequate ‘answers by these partici- 
pants. 

Mr. Guhleman again presided over the 
afternoon session. John Flood, W.P.B. rep- 
resentative of the asphalt roofing industry, 
told some interesting stories and facts about 
Washington in wartime. 

In “The Future of Construction” Thomas 
S. Holden, President of the F. W. Dodge 
Corporation, New York City, said to expect 
no spectacular developments after the war, 
that developments would be slow but sure. 
He reminded us that Kettering of General 
Motors stated that the private automobiles 
sold after the war would be 1942 models. 
He pointed out that prefabs will not have 
the market after the war that the war is 
now giving them. Nevertheless there would 
be a period of great prosperity after the 
war. 

A manufacturers’ panel discussion, in 
which representatives of the various indus- 
tries answered questions on it, brought out 
many interesting discussions of available 
merchandise. The panel included Paul A. 
Ward, President, of the Insulation Board 
Institute, St. Paul, Minnesota; Robert M. 
Bodkin, General Manager, Ponderosa Pine 
Woodwork Association, Chicago; R. K. 
Ward, of the National Paint, Varnish & 
Lacquer Association, Kansas City, Missouri; 
John Flood, of the Asphalt Roofing Indus- 
try Bureau, Kansas City, Missouri; and W. 
R. Crawford, representing the Glass Manu- 
facturers. 

After the committee reports the nomi- 
nees of the Nominating Committee, Charles 
R. Black, Chairman, were elected to office: 

President, J. Carthel Robbins, Stuttgart, 
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Ark.; first vice president, P. E. Fitzgerald, 
Waterville, Kans.; second vice president, 
Clay A. Thompson, Oklahoma City, Okla.; 
third vice president, J. L. Brown, Marys- 
ville, Mo. 

For directors: From Arkansas, G. E. 
Packard, Fort Smith; from Kansas, D. J. 
Fair, Jr., Sterling; Gordon Gray, Chanute; 
Geo. W. Fullington, Clay Center; Fred R. 
Nuzman, Ottawa; R. V. Shrewder, Ash- 
land: from Missouri, Henry Guhleman, Jef- 
ferson City; B. F. Dobyns, Shelbina; Grant 
Selsor, Springfield; E. G. Sweazea, Pied- 
mont; from Oklahoma, R. H. Baughman, 
Ponca City; Jack Bell, Shawnee; Kermit 
W. Ingham, Stillwater; Wm. Stewart, Jr., 
Shawnee. 

The rare humor and good sense of Mr. 
Robbins, the new president, gave the as- 
sembled dealers a feeling of conviviality and 


confidence when he delivered his acceptance 
talk in his own inimitable manner. 

It was then announced by the Board of 
Directors that J. E. Johnston, Traffic Mana- 
ger of the Association, of Kansas City, Mis- 
souri, would be the new Secretary-Manager, 
succeeding Mr. Woods. 

The resolutions as drawn up by the Reso- 
lutions Committee and passed by the Con- 
vention recommended that more authority be 
granted to the local and regional offices of 
the various governmental agencies, favored 
a liberalization of the ratings on building 
materials for farm use, gave expression of 
its confidence in the O.D.T. and its direc- 
tor, Joseph B. Eastman, and declared its 
belief in and fidelity to the principles of 
private operation and ownership of all of 
the transportation agencies of the United 
States. 





Yellow Pine 


KIRBY BUILDING 








“High Ball” that train, Railroader, for 
from KIRBY logs, such as these, is manu- 
factured the only vital war material for 
which no successful substitute has yet 


been discovered ................. lumber. 


AW RBY CORPORATION 


"A Wood for Every Purpose’ 





LUMBER 


Southern Hardwoods 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 
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lowa Dealers to Focus on Farm 
Market in 1943 


All hail the farm might well have been 
the theme title of Iowa’s 10th Victory Mer- 
chandising Clinic, which replaced the annual 
convention of the Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s 
Assn. The meetings were held Feb. 4 and 5 
in Des Moines. 

Corn State dealers turned out 630 strong, 
not only to listen to an impressive group of 
distinguished speakers, but also to exchange 
ideas among themselves. They sat on the 
edges of their seats and absorbed every word 
as R. E. Saberson told them how they can 
sustain their business volume and serve the 
war effort simultaneously by prefabricating 
and selling small farm buildings and equip- 
ment. They felt considerably enlightened 
about the lumber situation after they had 
heard Weyerhaeuser’s Luther H. Atkinson 
discuss “Facts About Lumber Production.” 
They took notes as C. N. Johndreau, Port- 
land Cement Assn. representative, pointed 
out “Possibilities of the Farm Cement Mar- 
ket.” They had many of their business prob- 
lems solved by a distinguished panel headed 
by H. R. Northup and Don Campbell. 

The meetings opened with an address by 
the association’s president, D. M. Peaslee of 
Laurens, lowa. Mr. Peaslee pointed out that 
Iowa has the greatest investment in farm 
buildings of any State in the Union ($3,726 
per farm). The maintenance of these build- 
ings is one of the dealer’s responsibilities and 
opportunities. The farmer can build up to 
$1,000 worth of buildings this year. His past 
average annual expenditure on buildings (in 
Iowa) has been only $154. 

Mr. Peaslee went on to mention a number 
of items of merchandise such as paint (see 
page 16), millwork, drain tile (see page 26), 
glass and glazing (see page 24) which offer 
sales opportunities to lumber dealers this 
year. The president closed by investing Iowa 
dealers with the responsibility of being build- 





ing advisors to their communities, pointing 
out that should they close the loss would be 
a catastrophe in their town. 

Luther H. Atkinson, vice president of 


Weyerhaeuser Sales Co., was the next 
speaker. He summarized his quotations of 
figures indicating the shift in government 
needs for lumber, as an indication that civil- 
ians should be able to secure side cuts and 
other lumber items which will result from 
but will not be needed for war uses of lum- 
ber, Mr. Atkinson visualizes three armies 
in the United States—the fighting army, the 
production army and the food army. The 
needs of all must be supplied if the war is to 
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be won. The crux of the matter is the log 
situation and bad weather and critical labor 
conditions are slowing operations here. There 
are 25 percent fewer men in the woods today 
than in 1940 and these are poorer men, said 
the speaker. Mr. Atkinson is optimistic 
about conditions in Washington, D. C. “The 
problem of getting lumber into the retail 
yards,” he said, “is better understood today 
than 30 days ago.” 

“What Can Lumber Dealers Do to Help 
Win the War?”—build hog houses, brooder 
houses, feed bunks, self feeders and other 
farm equipment right in their yards and sell 


In groups such as this 
one lowa dealers ex- 
changed sales building 
ideas. Left to right: H. 
W. Reints, Aplington, 
la.; H. 1. Moore, Fort 
Dodge, la.; Axel John- 
son, Gowrie, la.; R. A. 
Forslund, Jewell, la. 


them to the farmers complete and ready to 
be put to use, says R. E. Saberson, Weyer- 
haeuser trade promotion manager and initial 
speaker on the afternoon program. (See the 
series of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN articles be- 
gimning on page 22 of this issue devoted to 
small farm buildings and equipment items 
such as those to which Mr. Saberson referred 
in his lowa speech). The farmer hasn’t the 
time to put these buildings together and can’t 
get carpenters, continued Mr. Saberson. 
Many types of salvage lumber (see page 24) 
can be used for this purpose—short lengths, 
pile bottoms, boards from old buildings. 


Participants in the 
“radio program" pres- 
entation of ‘Why Insu- 
late Farm Buildings?" 


Elderly handymen and high school boys can 
be employed to put these buildings together 
using the lumber dealer’s shop equipment. 
Of all the letters to Washington from lum- 
ber dealers, continued Mr. Saberson, one 
which created the greatest stir was from an 
Iowa dealer who broke down his thoughts 
into such simple statements as: “One car of 
lumber this spring equals ten carloads of 
hogs next fall.” 

Following a talk by Hugh Curtis of Suc- 
cessful Farming magazine entitled “War Re- 
quirements of the Iowa Farmer” the dealers 
saw two slide films. One pictured from all 
angles the USG research house (see AMERI- 


CAN LUMBERMAN, Aug. 8, 1942) and the 
other emphasized the need for complete scrap 
iron salvage. 

Opening the meetings of the second day 
was C. N. Johndreau, farm fieldman of the 
Portland Cement Assn., who showed the 
Iowa dealers some of the possibilities of the 
farm cement market. (see also AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, Feb. 6, 1943, p. 26). He pointed 
out that cement feeding floors had become an 
established idea in the minds of many farm- 
ers. They save feed and increase sanitation, 
thus cutting down hog mortality rates. Feed 
dealers and agricultural experts, colleges and 
publications are all recommending concrete 
feeding floors to farmers. Other uses for 


concrete are around feed bunks and water 

troughs, in dairy and poultry buildings. 
Second speaker of the second day was W. 

Y. Wildman, Southern Illinois Coals, Inc., 





who presented an imposing array of factual 
information about coal production and dis- 
tribution during the past year, and the out- 
look for 1943. His address was entitled 
“Coal in the War.” 

This was followed by a slide picture on 
“Clay Products’ Place in the War Effort.” 
The Clay Products Institute of Ames, Iowa, 
sponsored the showing which demonstrated 
the use of tile foundations and the use of 
other clay products, especially on the farm. 

Exactly as it was aired over radio station 
WLS in Chicago some months ago, a pro- 
gram entitled “Why Insulate Farm Build- 
ings,” was re-enacted on the stage for the 
Iowa gathering. It was organized by the 
Insulation Board Institute in Chicago and 
built around a model farm which had been 
completely insulated and improved as an ex- 
perimental project. The program was also 
presented over a Des Moines radio station 
later that same afternoon. 

The afternoon session was highlighted by 
the response to written questions submitted 
by the dealers by a panel of experts com- 
posed of the following: H. R. Northup, sec- 
retary, Nat’l Retail Lbr. Dealers Assn.; Don 
Campbell, WPB Lbr. and Lbr. Products 
official; A. J. Loveland, Iowa State admin- 
istrator, USDA War Board; W. Y. Wild- 
man, Southern Illinois Coals; D. D. Hol- 
doegel, Iowa OPA counsel; Hal Parsons, 
Iowa WPB Priorities Administrator ; Robert 
Kenworthy, assistant to Mr. Parsons; Car- 
son Collins, Title I Financing, Des Moines. 
W. H. Badeaux was moderator. 

A banquet, show and dance was held on 
the evening of the closing day. 

Officers for 1943 are as follows: President, 
D. M. Peaslee, Laurens, Ia.; vice president, 
Northern Iowa, G. W. Thompson, Esther- 
ville, Ia.; vice president, Southern Iowa, E. 
E. Clure, Prairie City, Ia.; secretary, W. H. 
Badeaux, Des Moines. 
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The Western 
Lumber Wholesale 


Offers You 
Valuable Service 





T THE present time friendship, old 

contacts, good will and personality 
count more than ever in buying ]um- 
ber. The Western Wholesaler scurries 
around daily among the mills, picking 
up a little here and a little there. He 
is putting forth his best efforts to serve 
his customers with Western Softwoods 
during this wartime period. If the 
stock you require for your wartime jobs 
can be obtained, the Western Whole- 


saler will do his best to supply you. 





Morrill & Sturgeon 
Lumber Co. 
(Sawmill: Pine 


CARL SODERBERG = Saymill: Pine 
LUMBER COMPANY Pnville. Ore.) 


Spokane, 
Manufacturers and Wholesalers Washington 


MORSTURG 


The Sark of Quality 


Yeon Bidg., Portiand,Ore 








WALES LUMBER COMPANY 
Old National Bank Building 
SPOKANE, - - = WASHINGTON 








Le yf pe ih Ea PEW da Sy 
TET PRE 
110 Market St., SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


DUNCAN LUMBER COMPANY, INC. 


Specialists in Heavy Douglas Fir Clear Cants 
and Shipdecking. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 








MAUK SEATTLE LUMBER COMPANY 
SEATTLE, WASH. 
HOMESTEAD BRAND 
WESTERN LUMBER MERCHANTS 





That shortage of workers, particularly 
woodsmen, is the primary problem of North- 
ern Lumber producers striving to meet the 
government's essential labor requirements 
for the region, was brought out at the 
one-day Annual Meeting of the Northern 
Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation in Milwaukee, Feb. 4. 

It was generally agreed the man-power 
problem is hooked up with price ceilings 
and the consensus was that prompt upward 
revision of ceiling prices by the OPA, to 
compensate for extra expense of overtime 
to extend the work week to 48 hours, would 
be effective in stepping up production. 

The meeting, an informal one where each 
operator had an opportunity to lay his prob- 
lems before the group for discussion and 
solution, was well attended. Association 
President Harold C. Collins, of the Yawkey- 
Alexander Lumber Company, Wausau, Wisc., 
kept things moving with dispatch through- 
out the day, so that a great deal of ground 
was covered, including many current lumber 
production problems. 

Citing the importance of cooperation be- 
tween operators and government agencies, 
Secretary O. T. Swan did a _ clean-cut, 
analytical job in breaking down the general 
problem of increasing output into the follow- 
ing sub-topics for discussion: Introduction 
of longer working time with a minimum of 
18 hours weekly; Regional efforts to obtain 
higher ceiling prices to offset overtime and 
to stimulate original production; joint 
efforts with other industries in the territory 
to stabilize employment and not take one 
another’s workers away; Utilization of farm 
labor during off-seasons and employment of 
workers not normally drawn on by the 
industry ; In cooperation with the Man-power 
Commission, to set up a program for the 
orderly drafting of lay employees with defer- 
ments until substitutes are trained; Use of 
labor-saving machinery, such as mechanical 
falling and bucking saws; Work incentive 
plans; Use of morale-building posters and 
holding employee meetings to emphasize that 
lumber work is important war work; and 
analysis of the local labor supply; Empha- 
sizing to government agencies how they can 
help. 

In the discussion that followed, Walter 
T. Gorman, of Lake Superior Lumber Cor- 
poration, Ontonagon, Mich., stated that his 
company’s experience was typical. The draft 
has taken 160 of the younger men, the cream 
of the crew, so that primarily only the 
older men, who cannot be expected to produce 
as much, remain. He said they were work- 
ing eight hours which was about as long as 
they could see. He called attention to 
the fact that men now in the army in the 
38 to 45 age group can get release if they 
have an affidavit that a job is waiting. 

Abbott Fox of Von Platen Fox Company, 
Iron Mountain, Mich., expressed the belief 
that the Government could help the opera- 
tors by better timing of orders and more 
dispatch in arriving at decisions, fixing 
prices, etc. He said persistent rumors about 
anticipated ceilings on logs had prevented 
making of early winter contracts for log 
purchases and retarded production, also that 
regional hearings of requests for retroactive 
wage advances had made it difficult for 





Northern Producers Discuss Problems 


operators to gauge their costs and had there- 
fore hindered operation. 

Absenteeism after pay-day or on Monday 
morning was reported a problem. F. K. 
Bissell, of Bissell Lumber Industries, Haw- 
kins, Wisc., suggested the calling of meet- 
ings with tavern-owners to. seek their 
cooperation in getting men back on the job 
Monday morning. He said this had worked 
well in his vicinity. 

J. D. Mylrea, of Thunder Lake Lumber 
Company, Rhinelander, Wisc., reported 200 
to 300 men from Northern Wisconsin hired 
away by contractors working on the U. S.- 
Alaska Highway. He said his company had 
had rather good success in keeping some 
workers on the job by building portable 
shacks and moving them into the timber. 
He said loading out of logs to the mills 
had been retarded by delays on the part of 
some of the railroads in providing an ade- 
quate supply of flats and gondolas. 

H. W. Johannes, Rib Lake Lumber Com- 
pany, Rib Lake, Wisc., urged operators to 
be careful to see that their inspectors do a 
good job to avoid any possible controversies 
on the part of government agencies of mill 
inspections. On recommendation of the Bu- 
reau of Grades of which Mr. Johannes is 
chairman, it was voted to include Balsam, 
York Pine and Aspen under the Associa- 
tion’s White Pine rules in order to meet 
price regulations. Secretary Swan discussed 
series of charts and tables showing the 
production history of the region over the 
past 10 years, the changing use of northern 
products under war conditions and the pro- 
duction budget of the region set by WPB. 
Mr. Swan also outlined a number of projects 
on which the Association plans to give oper- 
ators assistance, such as—rationing of food 
for logging camps, tires and repair parts, 
studies and analysis of post-war markets, 
forestry needs of the region and development 
of cooperation among other regional indus- 
tries engaged in utilization of forest 
products. 

The Association contemplates inviting 
other groups in the region, which depend 
on the forest industries, to join with the 
lumbermen in a broad field of cooperative 
association work. Groups mentioned were 
pulp and paper, non-operating timber owners, 
independent loggers and veneer manufactur- 
ers. 

Harold S. Crosby, of the Association staff, 
presented a very interesting paper chroni- 
cling the many and varied activities of the 
Association’s War Production Service Staff 
during the past year. Mr. Crosby pointed 
out that it was mosquito bombers built with 
Wisconsin-Michigan Birch that interrupted 
Marshall Goering’s Anniversary speech at 
3erlin, that basswood and white pine from 
the region had contributed their part to 
naval victories, that the Russian winter 
advances had been aided by maple, used in 
the manufacture of Russian boots, that miles 
of trucks and trailers had been augumented 
by Northern maple and elm, not to mention 
the part played by Northern woods in the 
production of army cots and furniture— 
Quartermaster, Signal and Medical Corps 
equipment. 

All former officers will continue for the 
ensuing year, including H. C. Collins, Wau- 
sau, Wis.; president. 
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Canadian Lumbermen Scan 1943 


In spite of all the problems of Canadian 
lumber manufacturers, they are doing an 
exceedingly fine job under particularly ad- 
verse circumstances; and while their output 
will probably not be sufficient to meet all 
demands, there is every indication that war 
requirements and other essential priorities 
will be fairly well looked after. The whole- 
saler and the retailer may not be able to 
procure as much stock as they desire, and 
possibly some form of establishing quotas 
both for United States markets as well as 
for home consumption may have to be tem- 
porarily introducd at a later date. 


This pretty well sums up the feelings of 
many who attended the thirty-fifth annual 
convention of the Canadian Lumbermen’s 
Association, held at the Mount Royal Ho- 
tel, Montreal, on Feb. 8, 9, and 10. 


The first day’s sessions were held in pri- 
vate, but the second and third days were 
thrown open to the trade in general. The 
feature which drew an all time record at- 
tendance, was the address by the new Cana- 
dian Timber Controller, A. H. Williamson, 
who on the third morning of the conven- 
tion, told the gathering of 500 representa- 
tives, just about where they stood, and he 
left no doubt as to the fact that British and 
Canadian war requirements for lumber defi- 
nitely would be given first consideration, no 
matter how much it may hurt. United 
States priority requirements would also be 
given every consideration. 

Circumstances responsible for creating 
the present shortage of lumber were given 
a thorough going over. The Canadian lum- 
ber industry as a whole pays probably the 
poorest wages of any industry, and due to 
wage ceilings, they are restricted from of- 


fering wages which will compete with other 
branches of industry, particularly munitions 
and armaments. An appeal was made to Mr. 
Williamson, as Timber Controller, to get 
this situation remedied before the next log- 
ging season comes around. 

A larger number of United States visitors 
than usual were in evidence. 

Colin Mackay, of St. John, N. B. gave an 
encouraging report on the anticipated output 
of spruce expected from the Maritimes. His 
opinion was that while they may be a little 
short, they would be able to take care of 
most demands. 

Quebec operators were also fairly opti- 
mistic and while their production may be 
somewhat lower than last year, they also 
are fairly optimistic as regards the output 
of spruce. The Province of Ontario is in- 
clined to be rather pessimistic on this ques- 
tion of anticipated production, and several 
expressed the opinion that the output from 
their section would be definitely lower. Due 
to labor shortage some of the White Pine 
operators have found themselves seriously 
handicapped and will not be able to produce 
the quantities they turned out last year. 

The new president of the organization is 
IE. W. Ross, Fraser Companies, Edmund- 
ston, N. B. First vice president is S. C. 
Thompson, Canadian International Paper 
Co. Ltd.; “Dave” Gillies, Gillies Bros. Ltd. 
Braeside, Ont., was elected second vice presi- 
dent. 

The organization formerly known as the 
Lumber & Timber Association, affiliated 
with the Canadian Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, has been rechristened the Canadian 
Lumber Distributors Bureau, with R. H. 
Robinson, Ottawa Valley Lumber Co., 
Montreal, president of this new set-up. 





Southern Hardwood-Softwood 
Men in Joint Meeting 


Southern lumber manufacturers, producers 
of both hardwoods and softwoods met in 
New Orleans Feb. 19 in an effort to evolve 
plans which will increase lumber production 
in that section. The meeting was an out- 
erowth of a joint meeting of the Southern 
Pine and Southern Hardwood War Commit- 
tees held Feb. 3. C. C. Sheppard and C. W. 
Parham chairmen (respectively) of the two 
committees issued the call for the meeting. 

A joint sub-committee was appointed to 
work out the details of the all-out produc- 
tion drive. The effort is to make sure that 
all available manpower and equipment in the 
Southern lumber field is used to best advan- 
tage. 

A pre-meeting announcement stated that 
J. Philip Boyd, new WPB lumber chief, ex- 
pected to be present as did representatives of 
the Central Procuring Agency, the War 
Manpower Commission, the U. S. Employ- 
ment Service, and Army and Navy officials. 


Round Edge Northeastern 
Price Ceiling Boosted 


The Office of Price Administration in Bos- 
ton, Mass. has just announced that the price 
executive of the Lumber Branch had ordered 
an advance in the mill prices of round edge 
Northeastern white pine of $2.50 per thou- 
sand feet to bring the price of inch and 
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thicker, log run, on the mill yard to $27.50 
and for the box grade to $17.50 effective 
Friday, Feb. 19. This increase follows a 
series of conferences between lumber execu- 
tives of OPA and Northeastern white pine 
operators in an effort to bring ceiling prices 
into line with steadily rising costs due to 
scarcity of labor and the upward spiral of 
wage rates. Proposed prices for round edge 
pine were submitted by the lumber execu- 
tives at a joint conference at Boston on 
Dec. 1. The new order makes no change in 
the allowance of $1 for loading on trucks and 
of $2 for loading on railroad cars. 


Southern Pine Price Amendment 


The Office of Price Administration has 
amended the ceiling prices on Southern Pine 
lumber effective Feb. 1, 1943. This new 
list was effective Feb. 1, 1943, and the 
changes included a $2.00 per M feet advance 
in the prices of No. 2 Common shortleaf 
pine; and advance of $1.00 per M feet on 
No. 1 Common; and no change in the price 
of framing. There were also some reductions 
made in the prices of B & Better and No. 1 
Common finish grades, as well as other 
changes throughout the list. 

The new price lists are comprehensive for 
various sizes of kiln dried finish lumber, 
boards and strips, and air dried box lumber. 
Copies of the price lists are available upon 
request. 





Sell winpow BLINDS 
on home remodeling jobs 


























| SIZE 2-4 x 4-7% 
| Shipping weight 17 Ibs. 
Delightful and compelling home 


F. 0. B. 
NASHUA 


$32.1 
s 
| exteriors are made possible 
with only small expenditure by 
| the addition of bright new 
blinds. Increase your sales and 
profits by suggesting this item 
for all remodeling-repair opera- 
tions. GREGG Window Blinds 
are made of toxic treated pine 
and have through mortise and 
tenon joints to give greater 
strength and overcome sagging 
when in use. Wide variety of 
sizes. See our catalog. 


Sold only through recognized dealers. 
To avoid credit delay, send check 
less 2%. 


GREGG & SON 


NASHUA, NEW HAMPSHIRE 






















COMFORT 


Every room in 
DEWITT OPERATED HOTELS 
is comfort-planned 














In Cleveland 
HOTEL HOLLENDEN 
In Columbus. 


NEIL HOUSE 
In Lancaster, O. 
THE LANCASTER 


In Coming, N.Y. 
THE BARON STEUBEN 
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- « - ASSOCIATIONS & CLUBS 


New Wholesale Association 

The Southeastern Wholesale Lumber As- 
sociation was formed at Charlotte, N. C,, 
Feb. 2, with J. E. Elrod, Charlotte, as per- 
manent chairman. 

A meeting in the near future, possibly in 
Atlanta, Ga., is planned for formulation of 
by-laws, mapping a program, and electing 
officers. 

The Southeastern Wholesale Lumber As- 
sociation was a vision of the Charlotte 
Wholesale Lumber club, and materialized 
when scores of dealers from all over the 
southeast met to smooth out the rough spots 
and establish a business office. Mr. Elrod, 
Charlotte lumber wholesaler and chairman 
of the organizing committee, said that while 
Charlotte is not the central point in the 
territory encompassed by the association, 
the business office would be temporarily lo- 
cated there. 

In addition to improving the status of the 
southern lumber industry and conducting a 
publicity campaign to inform the public of 
the importance of the lumber industry to 
the South, the new organization plans to 
maintain a lobby in Washington to speak for 
the wholesalers. 


Northwest Inspectors 

Ed Carlson of Aberdeen, Wash., E. N. 
Paterson of Marshfield, Ore., and Aino 
Harkonen of Aberdeen, were installed as 
president, vice president and secretary, re- 
spectively, of the Northwest Lumber In- 
spectors’ Association at a meeting held Jan. 
17 in Tacoma, Wash. 


Walnut Association Annual 

The American Walnut Manufacturers’ 
Association at its recent twenty-sixth an- 
nual meeting elected as president J. B. 
Petrus, Midwest Walnut Co., Council Bluffs, 
Iowa, to succeed William F. Franket, 
Wood-Mosaic Co., Louisville, Ky., and as 
vice president, J. P. Nikesell, Hartzell In- 
dustries, Inc., Piqua, Ohio. W. B. Jordan, 
Smyrna Lumber Co., Smyrna, Tenn., was 
re-elected treasurer, and Burdett Green, 
Chicago, secretary. 

Secretary-manager Burdett Green _ re- 
ported that American walnut’s part in the 
war program is confined largely to the pro- 
duction of gunstocks. In spite of many 
studies of other materials, and even other 
woods, walnut remains the desired material 
for this exacting use. Plastics have replaced 
wood for a few parts, but in general it’s 
walnut, and the amounts have not been great 
enough to overtax the industry. The ve- 
neer plants which normally cut heavily on 
walnut are now producing several native 
woods, such as poplar, gum, spruce, and 
Douglas fir for aircraft. There is still an 
adequate supply of highly figured walnut, 
not suitable for war uses, left for civilian 
uses. 

While walnut is helping to fight the war 
as gunstocks and as parts of the new plas- 
tic wood airplanes, it is still a highly impor- 
tant material for civilian supply, said Mr. 
Green. It has been called on to replace metal 
in innumerable everyday uses, from bottle 
tops to burial caskets. It is being used for 
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furniture in Army officers’ quarters and of- 
fices, where walnut desks and file cabinets 
predominate. 

“We are glad to supply a considerable 
part of the war demands with plain straight 
grain walnut, but the fancier figured types 
will not fit into most government specifica- 
tions,” explained Mr.. Green. “In the in- 
terest of wood conservation and utilization, 
it is proper that these be employed advan- 
tageously. As an example, there are 15 
million square feet of American walnut 
stumpwood available for immediate 1943 
usage, and, because of its beauty, this is 
finding an increasing market. 


New York Lumber Salesmen 


President Jim Hickok presided over the 
well attended regular monthly dinner meet- 
ing of Lumber Salesmen’s Association of 
New York on Jan. 21, at which various 
phases of present conditions in the lumber 
industry were discussed in an open forum, 
with especial emphasis on revised M-208 and 
priorities. 

The next meeting of the association, to 
be held at the Blue Ribbon on 44th Street 
just off 6th Avenue, New York City, on 
Feb. 18, will be an open meeting. E. F. 
Bartel advises that the program committee 
has been fortunate in securing John Howell, 
who will talk about business conditions as 
affected by an ever increasing wartime 
economy. 


Forest Farmers Meet; Elect 
Hero's Father President 


At a recent meeting of the Forest Farmers 
Association Cooperative in Valdosta, Ga., 
Colin P. Kelly, Sr., prominent Florida tim- 
ber land owner was picked as executive head 
of the Association. Mr. Kelly is the father 
of Colin Kelly, Jr., one of the first American 
heroes of this war. 

The meeting was the Association’s second 
Southern Forestry Conference. It had been 
preceded by a series of state forestry confer- 
ences, and recommendations of the State 
groups were considered in the general con- 
ference. 

Members were gratified with the growth of 
their 18 month old Association. Membership 
has been growing steadily, as has its influence 
in directing matters affecting southern timber 
land owners. 


British Columbia Loggers 


Robert McKee, managing director of the 
Canada Grain Export Co. Ltd., and vice- 
president and managing director of the Pio- 


neer Timber Co. Ltd., Vancouver, B. C., 
has been elected chairman of the board of 
directors of the British Columbia Loggers’ 
Association for 1943 at Vancouver, B. C. 
He succeeds G. W. O’Brien of the O’Brien 
Logging Co. Ltd. Vice-chairman of the 
board is Russell Mills, manager of the 
Malahat Logging Co. Ltd. 

Directors are: C. D. Anderson, Salmon 
River Logging Co. Ltd.; F. B. Brown, B. & 
K. Logging Co. Ltd.; R. L Cobb, Elk 
River Timber Co Ltd.; C. J. Culter, Indus- 
trial Timber Mills Ltd.; N. A. English, 


Alice Lake Logging Co. Ltd.; R. J. Filberg, 
Comox Logging & Railway Co.; T. A. 
Lamb, Lamb Lumber Co. Ltd.; G. W. 
O’Brien, O’Brien Logging Co. Ltd.; S. G. 
Smith, Bloedel Stewart & Welsh Ltd., and 
W. J. Van Dusen, Alberni Pacific Lumber 
Co. Ltd. 


Columbus Lumbermen's Club 


The Lumbermen’s Club of Columbus 
(Ohio) at-its annual meeting on Jan. 22 
elected Ben F. Snider, Teachout Sash, Door 
& Glass Co., president, succeeding John F. 
Gregor of the Davis Plywood Corp. F. 
Ralph Martin, Throop- Martin Co., was 
elected vice president, and Fred V. Collins, 
Dillow Lumber Sales Co., renamed secretary 
for the fourth time. Ralph R. Adams, of 
H. H. Giesy & Bros. Co. was re-elected 
treasurer. 

Members of the Columbus Office of Price 
Administration were included among the 
speakers, and five new members were taken 
into the club. 


New Yorkers Fight Freight Boost 


Reports from Joseph Kramer, secretary of 
the Greater New York Lumber Dealers’ 
Assn. indicate that that association is greatly 
exercised over a proposed increase in incom- 
ing freight rates on lumber to cover the cost 
of a lighterage service heretofore supplied by 
the railroads with no extra charge. The as- 
sociation says that should the proposed tariff 
become effective several millions of dollars 
would be added to the cost of lumber pur- 
chased by the Government in the New York 
City area, and dealers affected by it would 
be at a competitive disadvantage with those 
immediately outside of New York City. 


Coming Conventions 


Feb. 22—Northern Indiana & Southern 
Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, South Bend, Ind. Annual. 

Feb. 25—Southwestern Iowa Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers Association, Council Bluffs, 
Iowa. Annual. 

Feb. 25—Virginia Building Material As- 
sociation, John Marshall Hotel, Rich- 
mond, Va. War conference. 

Feb. 25-26—Nebraska Lumber Merchants’ 
Association, Omaha, Neb. War confer- 
ence, 

Feb. 26—Western Pine Association, Port- 
land, Ore. Annual. Committee meetings 
previous day. 


March 4-5—Tennessee Lumber, Millwork 
& Supply Dealers Association, Hermitage 
Hotel, Nashville, Tenn. War conference. 

March 5-6—Utah Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, Hotel Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Annual. 

March 9-10—North Dakota Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association, Fargo, N. D. Annual 
convention and conference. 

March 10-11—Louisiana Building Material 
Dealers Association, Roosevelt Hotel, 
New Orleans, La. 

March 18—New Jersey Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, Robert Treat Hotel, Newark, 
N. J. Annual. Tentative. 

March 25—Central Kansas Lumbermen’s 
Association, Lamar Hotel, Hays, Kan. 
Annual. 


April 8—Florida Lumber & Millwork As- 
sociation, Jacksonville, Fla. War Con- 
ference, 

April 12-13—Lumbermen’s Association of 
Texas, Plaza Hotel, San Antonio, Tex. 
April 13—Texas Line Yard Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, San Antonio, Texas. 

Annual. 
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Hardwood Log Prices Controlled 


Prentiss M. Brown, Administrator of the 
Office of Price Administration, issued a reg- 
ulation controlling the prices of prime grade 
hardwood logs, which became effective Feb- 
ruary 6, 1943. The following is a digest of 
the regulation. Anyone buying or selling 
logs must obtain a copy of the complete 
regulation. These may be had from the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

On and after February 6, 1943, regard- 
less of any contract or obligation, no 
person shall sell or deliver, and no person 
shall buy or receive in the course of trade 
or business, any prime grade hardwood 
logs at prices higher than the maximum 
prices fixed by this regulation, and no 
person shall agree, offer or attempt to do 
any of these things. 

If prime grade hardwood logs have been 
received before February 6, 1943, by a 
earrier, other than one owned or con- 
trolled by the seller, for shipment to a 
buyer, that shipment is not subject to 
this regulation. 

This regulation covers all sales and pur- 
chases of yellow poplar, sweet gum and 
water tupelo logs which satisfy the spec- 
ifications for prime grade logs. 

These maximum prices are for logs: 


(1) Loaded on railroad cars at any rail 
siding; 

(2) Delivered to a place at which water 
shipment is to begin; 

(3) Delivered by truck to the buyer’s 
plant, 


This means that the seller cannot add 
to the maximum prices any charge for 
loading logs on rail cars, or for trucking 
logs to a rail siding, to a place at which 
water shipment is to begin, or to the 
buyer’s plant. However, in any case, if 
the seller trucks logs more than fifty 
miles, he may add to the maximum prices 
a trucking charge of not more than $1.00 
per thousand feet log scale for each twen- 
ty-five miles (or fraction of twenty-five 
miles) above fifty miles that the logs are 
trucked. For example, if the seller trucks 
logs eighty-five miles, he cannot add to 
the maximum price for the first fifty miles 
of the haul, but he can add $1.00 per 
thousand feet log scale for the next twen- 
ty-five miles and a second $1.00 for the 
last ten miles. 

If the buyer takes delivery at some 
place other than on railroad cars, or ata 
place at which water shipment is to begin, 
or at his plant, it provides that the maxi- 
mum price must be reduced. 

The specifications for prime grade hard- 
wood logs are outlined in the amendment. 

The maximum prices for 1,000 feet log 
scale of prime grade hardwood logs are 
as follows: 


Price per 

Lengths, 1,000 feet 

Diameters inclusive log scale 
SS” Sh BAS eis ci cin oa t0: 20"... 52: $105.00 
SO” GR UP. os hee SS aceics se wins 95.00 
er re OS OG Se cbceiedcme 85.00 
SO SEE occa pemws BD UO IG v.s,000 05 65.00 
12” Be OP voce ares S We Re oc occas 50.00 
12” GP Bl ake auks B” 2 a eicvcies 40.00 


*Yellow poplar only. 

Logs cannot be sold or purchased as 
“prime grade” logs unless they are indi- 
vidually grade and scale marked by either 
the buyer or seller or both. 

All of the maximum prices in this regu- 
lation are based on footages figured under 
the Doyle rule. 


(b) In general, prime grade logs must 
be scaled and graded on the basis of the 
condition in which they are shipped or 
delivered to the buyer. However, the scaler 
may actually mark off defects, and dock 
the length measurement of the log, to 
the following extent: 

(1) Length dockage may not exceed 25 
percent of length on logs 10 feet and over. 
If there is length dockage, the log must 
be scaled to a one foot multiple which 
does not exceed the length of the log 
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after defects have been marked off. Dock. 
age for length can be taken only on the 
ends of logs and the docked parts must 
be completely scaled off. No length dock- 
age is permitted on logs shorter than 10 
feet. 

(2) No diameter dockage is permitted. 

(c) It is illegal to grade and scale a 
single log by marking it for two logs. In 
order to be graded and scaled as two logs, 
the single log must actually be cut into 
two logs. 

(d) For scaling purposes all logs cov- 
ered by this Regulation must be meas- 
ured inside the bark at the smallest diam- 
eter. 

All invoices and billings of prime grade 
logs must contain a sufficiently complete 
description of the logs covered to show 
whether price is proper or not. 

All invoices and billings must be made 
with three copies. 

Each buyer and seller must keep, as a 


record, one copy of all invoices and bill- 
ings covering prime grade logs purchased 
or sold. One copy of each invoice or bill- 
ing covering the purchase of prime grade 
logs must be filed by the buyer with the 
OPA. 

Any practice which is a device to get 
the effect of a higher-than-ceiling price 
without actually raising the dollars-and- 
cents price is as much a violation of this 
regulation as an outright over-ceiling 
price. 

Any person who has made or intends 
to make a “government contract” and who 
thinks that the maximum price established 
in this regulation is impeding or threatens 
to impede production of prime grade logs 
which is essential to the war program and 
which is or will be the subject of the com- 
tract, may file an application for adjust- 
ment in accordance with Procedural Regu- 
lation No. 6, issued by the Office of Price 
Administration. 








and produce better seasoned lumber. 











Modernizing old-type kilns to Moore Cross-Circulation System enables Caddo River 
L er Co., Forester, Ark., to increase drying capacity 30-60%, reduce drying costs. 


Convert to Moore System 
For Greater Efficiency, 
Using Present Kiln Eqpt. 


Convert your old-type kilns to Moore Cross-Circula- 
tion System, utilizing existing kiln buildings and metal 
equipment. Converting to the Moore System increases 
drying capacity 30-60%, reduces drying costs, and im- 

proves quality of seasoning. 
More than 2,500 Moore Cross-Circulation 


Kilns are now in successful operation, season- 
ing lumber and veneer for the war effort. 


If you are eligible and need modern Moore 
Cross-Circulation Kilns, write today. We can 
take care of your requirements. 


MOORE DRY KILN COMPANY 


Largest Manufacturers ef Dry Kilns and Veneer Dryers 


JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 
VANCOUVER, 8B. C. 
NORTH PORTLAND, ORE. 





MOORE J)RY KILNS 
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AETNA Has A Variety of 
LAUX Quality Products 


Available for Quick Shipment 











IXL MAPLE FLOORING 


The World’s Standard since 1888 

















IVORY PINE 


All that the name implies 


Soft Textured 
Klamath Basin 
Timber 
















Quality lumber from modern mill ’ 
and kilns. Manned by an efficient 


your orders INDIVIDUAL attention 
—large enough to serve ALL your 
needs. Member Western Pine As- 
sociation. 
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Vory Pine Compan 


PONDEROSA PII PIne = KLAMATH ALLS: 


PLANER AND 
JOINTER KNIVES 


— — — also high speed knives and 
molding cutters for the woodwork- 
ing industry. 


TAYLOR-STILES & CO. 
RIEGELSVILLE, NEW JERSEY 


F 
= Selects, Shop 
z Com. Boards 
ee Dimension 3 

Rough & Dressed } 














Western Agents: 
Hall & Brown 
W. W. Machine Co, 

St. Louis, Mo. 


TARTER, WEBSTER & JOHNSON, inc. 


Crocker First National Bank Building., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


[CALIFORNIA SUGAR PINE 
PONDEROSA PINE-- WHITE FIR 


SAWMILLS 
Nubieber, Cal. White Pines, Cal, 








Dorris, Cal. Lakeview, Ore. 





LAUX REZ—A clear synthetic LAUX No. 888 GLUE—A Self- 
resin Sealer and Primer. Pre- Bonding All Purpose Casein 
vents grain raising and pro- Glue meeting Army and Navy 
vides a hard even surface for Specifications. Highly water- 
perfect finishing. resistant. 
LAUX No. 77X GLUE—tUrea LAUX No. 771-D GLUE— A 
Resin Waterproof Glue meets stainless Casein Glue specially 
Army and Navy Aeronautical adapted for woodworking shops. 
Specifications No. AN-G-8. Has working life of 48 hours. 
Write Today! For prices and further 
information about these products. 
TNA— ee WISCONSIN LAND & LUMBER CO. 
Lywoop & VENEER Chicago, Ill ARMitage HERMANSVILLE, MICHIGAN 
7100 
| A ha E R i C A WOOD BOWSTRING 








-PROSPERING 


Are Easy to Sell 


Record wartime farm production makes 
additional farm buildings essential. Right 
now, farmers are excellent prospects for 
granaries and other farm buildings. Dierks’ 
big 68-page book, ‘'Modern Farm Build- 
ings,”’ contains 41 plans, ready to sell. Mail 
the coupon today for your sample copy. 


Lumber & Coal Company 
Dierks Building Kansas City, Mo. 


| enclose 10¢ for my sample copy of “Modern Farm Buildings.” | 
| Firm Name indesign dvetavenmecetinctiondsigebcipedndteiedivialanseasieabanstae ee 5 | i 
J 















Right Out of This Big 


FARM BOOK 
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TRUSSES 


Designed with the WADDINGTON System of CONTINUOUS 
laminated top chord — eliminating all top chord splices. 


oh \I/\\7 ree 


CHEE HHP 


Spans—25 to 150 ft. 
For War Construction Used By: U. Ss. and 


Canadian governments, many war plants, A. & P. Super Mar- 
kets, Newberry, Penney, Jewel, Kroger, National Tea, High 
Low—and independent stores in 40 states. Send today for 
descriptive circular. 


AMERICAN ROOF TRUSS COMPANY 
6848 Stony Island Ave., CHICAGO 
Phone PLAza 5276 


American Car Door Roller 


EVERY YARD SHOULD HAVE ONE 




















Best and cheapest helper for load- 
ing and unloading lumber. Often 
pays for itself in one lumber ship- 
ment. Adjustable to fit openings 
5 to 6 ft. wide: double ext 
roller for door 5 to 8 ft. 








Can be furnished with wood or steel 
beam. ‘“‘American”’ Logging Tools and 
Appliances best on the market. Write 
for catalog and information. 





wide. 


AMERICAN LOGGING TOOL CO., Evart, mict. 
RUSSELL & PUGH LUMBER C0. 


SPRINGSTON, IDAHO 


Idaho White Pine Ponderosa Pine : 
Douglas Fir White Fir Cedar < 




























TRIANGLE 


RED DEVIL No. 2 Triangle 
Points are now packaged 
in 5¢ and 10¢ size handy 
packages which permit 
dispensing of a few at a 
time, preventing wasteful 
loss caused by ‘“‘loose’’ 
containers. Triangle 
Points come in 6 
standard sizes and 
can be purchased in 

“a pound to 100 Ib. 
quantities. 
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LANDON P. SMITH, Inc. 
IRVINGTON, N.J. + U.S.A 






* PUTTY KNIVES « WOOD SCRAPERS 
FLOOR SANDING MACHINES 


CUTTERS © POINT DRIVERS 
PAINT CONDITIONERS « 
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Information contained in this department comes directly from American Lumberman rep- 
resentatives located in these cities. 


Baltimore, Md.; Buffalo, N. Y.; Cincinnati, Ohio; New York City: Philadelphia, Pa.; Norfolk, Va.; 
Shreveport, La.; Memphis, Tenn.; New Orleans, ae Jacks — Fla.; Houston, Tex.; B 


Ala.; Eansas City. Mo.; St. Louis, Mo.; Minneapolis 
Wash.; Tacoma, Wash.; San Francisco, Calif.; oston, Mass. 


General Review 


We have intercepted several straws in the 
wind which could have considerable effect 
on the lumber industry, particularly logging 
and milling operations. The changing of 
draft quotas to a statewide basis instead of 
the present county basis will relieve man- 
power shortages in some counties, particu- 
larly some counties in logging sections where 
all the men work in the woods. Up to now 
the draft has effectively evacuated some of 
these sections of labor. 

Also we hear that the sliding scale of 
subsidies for overtime hours now in effect 
in the mills—the subsidy increasing as the 
hours went from 40 to 48, to 56 and to 60 
per week—will be applied to the logging 
camps since no sawmills nor anyone else can 
keep busy without a steady supply of logs. 
With both these changes in effect the man- 
power ratio should enable lumber producers 
to satisfy the demand as the equipment situ- 
tion is easing considerably. 

What is regarded by many as the most 
vitally important move made by Washington 
to speed production of lumber was the edict 
issued by the Commander-in-Chief on Feb- 
ruary 9 extending the work week from forty 
to forty-eight hours which theoretically 
should add twenty percent to the output of 
the logging camps and sawmills, the more 
quickly to overcome the current deficiency 
in available supplies of forest product for 
the war effort, and hastening the day when 
the “freezing” process applying to mill stocks 
may be partially liquified and a greater pro- 
portion of the cut released for civilian use 
and for restocking depleted supplies at 
thousands of retail yards. 

In business and sound economic circles 
the unsound reasoning seems to center about 
the demand by administration leaders in 
Washington that all hours of labor beyond 
forty per week must be compensated for by 
a premium wage. Why? Simply because, 
in the pre-war era, Union leaders and poli- 
ticians have striven over the years to stand- 
ardize this wage practice. Now we are at 
war. The men at the fighting fronts and at 
the production and distribution fronts have 
been called upon to make every reasonable 
sacrifice and contribute lavishly in dollars 
and services to the end that the criminal 
aggressors be pushed back into their home- 
lands as speedily as possible. In our own 
industry—which is typical of many another 
—there has been earnest effort over the 
years, to standardize sound trade practices. 
There were three highly essential branches 
—manufacturer-wholesaler-retailer. In the 
war effort the army procurement agencies, 
with their large requirements went direct 
to the mills for supplies. Civilian residential 
construction was almost entirely prohibited. 
Stocks at the mills were frozen and could 
be moved only to war projects, designated 
by Government officials. Maximum or 
“ceiling” prices at which most lumber items 
could be sold were established while the 
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ortland, Ore.; Seattle, Wash.; Spokane, 


labor costs of production moved steadily 
upward-uncontrolled. In this situation many 
producers were compelled to cease operations 
and at the distribution end of the industry 
the retailer was forced into semi-idleness, 
and if he made up a schedule of lumber 
not supported by a high priority rating, and 
submitted it to his wholesale supplier in the 
form of an order, it was quite sure to be 
returned with the comment that no mill 
would be permitted to supply the lumber. 
In short this publication has inclined to the 
attitude that as our country has been forced 
to step into this global war to preserve 
freedom and to restore our way of national 
life and the independence of our people, the 
dislocation of our industry and its economic 
losses due to the war effort must be borne 
with fortitude, in the conviction that in the 
post-war era a sane and safe government 
would guide the country back to a nationally 
constructive program “of, by and for the 
people.” 

That “necessity is the mother of inven- 
tion” has again been demonstrated, this time 
by an Inland Empire lumberman who was 
moving his mill product 65 miles to the 
delivery point in. Spokane. A fleet of eight 
trucks were being used and to conserve tires 
he hit upon the unique scheme of loading 
four empty trucks upon the remaining four 
for the return trip to the mill. ODT esti- 
mates that the saving in tire mileage will 
exceed 175,000 miles. 


The mid-winter annual conventions of the 
industry this year took the form of “War 
Conferences.” Few, if any, of the larger 
retail conventions conducted exhibit features 
for, on the one hand, there was need to 
conserve transportation of these bulk ex- 
hibits, while on the other hand there was 
little incentive for this type of publicity so 
long as civilian construction is banned, and 
lumber distribution is wholly out of normal 
channels and devoted to the war effort. The 
challenging subject that engaged most atten- 
tion was “After the War What”? The 
position of wholesale and retail distributors 
was discussed from every angle. One of the 
most striking and significant assertions came 
from Don Campbell, an outstanding Ken- 
tucky retailer now serving in Washington 
as chief of the wholesale and retail section 
of the lumber products division of WPB. 
From his vantage point as an expert in 
lumber distribution in daily touch with 
developments in Washington he had reached 
the conclusion that the lumber supply in 
1943 will be critical and it may easily prove 
to be the industry’s most challenging year. 
Before one large gathering he answered the 
query: “Will there be lumber in 1943” with 
an emphatic “No” and urged caution in creat- 
ing stock inventories by both wholesale and 
retail distributors for the reason that “In the 
next six months no one can forsee what the 
market for lumber will be.” It was pointed out 
that our sawmill product of both hardwood 
and softwood is following our armed forces 


and is also going to our Allies in great 
volume at all fighting fronts. Reconstruc- 
tion of this industry awaits the complete 
annihilation and surrender of disillusioned 


aggressors. 


Eastern Market 

The call for lumber at the wholesale 
and retail offices of NEW ENGLAND is 
confined almost exclusively to orders for 
the West Coast woods, Eastern pine and 
spruce and almost any species of hard- 
woods suitable for crating and boxing for 
use in the shipment of ammunition and 
other forms of war material. To the 
extent that there have developed any 
important market changes in the whole- 
sale offices at BOSTON and SPRING- 
FIELD, those changes are all in the direc- 
tion of further curtailment of offerings at 
the mills. 

So far as the demand for shortleaf pine 
around NORFOLK, VA., is concerned, this 
has not changed at any time during the 
past six months or more. All of the 
lumber that the government and its con- 
tractors now want, and always did want, 
calls for dressed small framing, air-dried 
roofers, sheathing, ete. Naturally, this 
centers the demand on a certain number 
of mills. Of course, some other stock is 
being bought but not in the quantities 
that the above mentioned items are asked 
for. Quite a few of the regular retail 
yards are now working under priorities 
and have been buying dressed framing 
and roofers when they could get the 
stock. These yards have also been buying 
a lot of cypress and gum lumber. The 
box manufacturers continue very busy 
and are not able to keep up with their 
shipment requirements because the gov- 
ernment wants the packages so quickly 
and also the amount of available dry lum- 
her to go into boxes, crates, ete. is very 
small. 


West Coast Market 


The demand for plywood in the TA- 
COMA, WASH., district continues to push 
the manufacturing plants to capacity. It 
is virtually all from government or de- 
fense sources, with the mills unable to 
supply private buyers. The situation so 
far as the manufacturers is concerned 
has been considerably relieved by a low- 
ering of specifications on government 
orders that is permitting them in many 
instances to supply a new grade, known 
as “Hutment’’, which has just gone into 
production. This grade of plywood is 
bound by a waterproof glue, but it is not 
as long lived as the first grade previously 
specified in government orders, and is de- 
signed for buildings and construction 
definitely known to be of a more tem- 
porary character. The manufacturers say 
that it is being sold at very favorable 
prices and they are quite pleased that it 
has been injected into the market. 

Government demand, expressed at the 
auctions which have been held in SEAT- 
TLE, PORTLAND and EUGENE, ORE. is 
still strone. Some _ 170,000,000 feet of 
lumber was purchased at these three auc- 
tions but it is understood some 250,000,000 
feet was sought. However, government 
needs are being better met than was the 
case at some auctions a month or two 
ago, it is believed here. 

Domestic demand is straining at the 
leash awaiting easing of restrictions which 
have been tentatively promised. One inch 
boards seem to be particularly in demand 
and all boards are hard to get. Logs 
continue the principal bottleneck. 


Southern Market 


There is little to report as far as the 
MEMPHIS softwood market is concerned. 
Purchasing agents for the government 
bought 40,000,000 feet of softwoods here 
two weeks ago and are buying another 
50,000,000 feet this week. The lumber is 
for various government projects scattered 
throughout the MISSISSIPPI VALLEY. 
They also bought a large quantity of 
hardwood boards for box and crate manu- 
facturing purposes. Prices were consis- 
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ALAMOGORDO, NEW MEXICO 


High in the Sacramento moun- 
tains, at an altitude of 10,000 
feet, grows the timber that 
yields our lumber. This mod- 
ern band mill, with up-to-the- 
minute machines, has every 
facility for quality production. 
Douglas Fir, White Fir, Ponde- 
rosa Pine . . . Dimension, Tim- 
bers, Ties, Lath, Yard and Shed 
Stock, Bevel Siding, Mouldings, 





All orders Box Shook, Crating. All build- 

“ roe in d fact it High- 
comply ing and factory items. ig 

re altitude Fir, especially suited to 


construction work. Up-to-date 
lath mill, planing mill, box _fac- 
tory. 45 years’ service to the 
lumber trade. 
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tently at ceiling levels. The buying agents 
got practically everything they needed at 
the earlier letting. Increase in the price 
of some softwood items is expected to 
stimulate the buying of hardwoods in the 
current week’s letting. 

Urgent call for northern pine continues, 
with orders accepted far exceeding pro- 
duction and the requirements of a large 
potential market unsatisfied, according to 
Minneapolis sources. With the bulk of 
the supply still going to the government, 
retailers are in many cases unable to 
supply even the curtailed demand entailed 
by priorities, and are constantly on the 
lookout for such odds and ends as they 
can pick up. Orders accepted average 
about 930,000 feet a week for the past 
fortnight and the unfilled order file has 
been cut to about 12,400,000 feet. 


North Central Market 


Some new war contracts are being let 
but none of those negotiated recently 
involve a large volume of material, MIN- 
NEAPOLIS reports indicate. While some 
sash and door factories continue to operate 
at or near capacity, turning out govern- 
ment work, there has been a gradual 
diminution in this business, and other 
mills which must depend upon civilian 
trade are marking time while awaiting 
developments. 

Lumber letting by the war procure- 
ment agencies at both Southern and West 
Coast mills has disclosed the significant 
point that war requirements are far be- 
yond the ability of the mills to supply, 
so much so, that the Coast mills are being 
asked to supply hemlock where fir sizes 
and boards are not available. There had 
been a free flow of hemlock boards into 


NEW ENGLAND during the past sixty 
days but at the moment there are few 
offerings and practically none for the 


civilian trade. 
Pines 


MINNEAPOLIS reports production of 
northern pine continues at a low level, 
the large head of the lakes region mills 
of the Northern Pine Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation having produced less than 1,300,000 
feet during the past two weeks. Ship- 
ments, on the other hand, totaled some 
2,600,000 feet. In 1943 at a corresponding 
time of year the production was averaging 
about 1,800,000 feet a week. The total 
output for last year up to a corresponding 
date was about 6,400,000 feet as compared 
with less than half that in 1943. Under 
present war restrictions no one except 
government agencies is able to purchase 
any material in sizeable lots with any 
hope of speedy delivery. 

Eastern white pine prices are still con- 
trolled by OPA Regulation 219, and com- 
mittees are still at work assembling cost 
data in an effort to convince OPA lumber 
price executives that at current labor 
costs mills cannot be successfully oper- 
ated, and production volume cannot be 
maintained. Price executives and mill rep- 
resentatives are in almost daily confer- 
ences in an earnest effort to reach a just 
solution of the complicated price problems 
in connection with Eastern white pine and 
spruce and the pines of New York state 
and Pennsylvania. 

All the Southern Yellow Pine mills 
around SHREVEPORT, LA. are loaded 
with orders for all the stock they can get 
out for the next sixty days. It is esti- 
mated that owing to seasonal difficulties, 
bad logging conditions, shortage of labor 
and eauipment generally. production is 
down at present about 25 percent. The 
WPB is continually after the mills to in- 
crease production, but the mill men gen- 
erally do not figure that they can do much 
more than equal 1942 production. One 
phase of the difficulty as to production is 
the gerade limits of government orders. 
Coordinating same with the timber supply 
tends toward uneven production, which 
not only leaves the commercial trade un- 
cared for to a very large extent, but uses 


up the log supply for government require- 
ments in such a way that it tends to 
decrease, instead of increase of produc- 
tion, and making the latter almost im- 
possible, the cutting orders to the sawyer 
on the log carriage giving invariable 
preference to government requirements. 
These factors are being carefully con- 
sidered by the WPB, and it is hoped to 
conserve the full value of the logs with- 
out adding to the already great deficit of 
material for civilian construction pur- 
poses. In short, to accomplish increased 
production at all classes of mills, every 
factor of production, including timber 
costs has to be considered. 

The authorities in Washington figure that 
the new pine ceiling prices will give the 
shortleaf pine mills an over-all advance 
of about 25 cents per M feet on their 
production, but some other authorities 
are inclined to the belief that the increase 
has been a little more. One feature right 
now that is causing some concern is that 
wherever possible quite a few mills will 
start in making boards and roofers, in- 
stead of framing, so that their net return 
will be greater. This is a natural step 
but whether machinery can be obtained 
for many changes of this sort remains to 
be seen. This is very doubtful. 


Hardwoods 


All SOUTHERN HARDWOODS mills are 
oversold to civilian trade, and also have 
booked all the orders for government 
requirements that can be handled within 
time limits set for completion of orders. 
Hence none of the mills have any hard- 
wood to offer, and the limited amount of 
business that is being handled as to price, 
is sold at ceiling basis. The government 
is putting on pressure for increased pro- 
duction, but this can hardly take place 
owing to shortage of labor, and priorities 
on equipment for sawmills, generally. 
Some hardwood is being kiln dried, after 
preliminary air drying of from two to 
five months, the latter being the minimum 
on oak. Shortage of trucks and tires for 
same, as well as labor is a heavy factor. 
The general view is that production can 
hardly be maintained at more than about 
90 percent of the volume produced in 1942. 
At a meeting between WPB and repre- 
sentatives of the mills on the 5th, at 
New Orleans the matter was discussed, 
and another meeting called for the 19th 
of this month at New Orleans—the mills 
in the meantime to make a survey and 
report what they can do. However, the 
general comment is that an increase above 
90 percent of ’42 volume is not possible. 
An obvious mistake was made in reduc- 
ing the ceiling price of the new grade of 
“construction boards” of hardwood $6.50 
per M. This ran the price below cost of 
production so that the business offered is 
such the mills cannot afford to produce 
any quantity of this grade. Adjustment 
of this difficulty will be discussed in the 
meeting of the 19th at New Orleans. It is 
hard to see where this preliminary survey 
will do much to relieve the shortage of 
hardwood production, already hampered 
by heavy winter rains and difficult logging 
conditions, as well as shortage of labor 
and materials. 


West Coast Woods 


Shortage of logs is the 
problem confronting all forest products 
manufacturers in the TACOMA, WASH., 
area. It has become so acute that many 
plants here and in neighboring lumber 
manufacturing centers have been obliged 
either to curtail operations sharply or 
shut down entirely until adequate supplies 
become available. Cold weather and snow, 
which for nearly a fortnight, hampered 
mill and woods operations, have been dis- 
sipated, and climatically, at least, the 
situation has returned to near normal 
conditions for this season of the year. 
Operators for the most part are hopeful 
that a new war production board order 
directing F. H. Brundage, western log and 
lumber administrator, to allocate logs 
wherever necessary to Douglas Fir manu- 
facturing mills, will improve the situation. 
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- « « Lumber Prices & Statistics § Lasting Maple 





Western Pines 


Following delivered prices, based on 
past sales, were reported to the Western 
Pine Association by members during the 
period Feb. 1 to 6, inclusive. Both di- 
rect and wholesale sales are included and 
are based on specified items only. Two 
districts are given, one being the State of 
Illinois, outside of the Chicago metropoli- 
tan district and the other the State of 
Pennsylvania. Quotations follow: 

ILLINOIS 
PONDEROSA PINE 
Selects S2 or 4S— 
1x8 5/4 RW 6/4 RW 

D Select RL...$66.50 iene owen 

Commons 82 or 4S— 


No. 2 No. 3 
ie 2 Serer ae $49.93 i 
SSES TES ssadcavesencaeon 51.88 
PENNSYLVANIA 
PONDEROSA PINE 
Selects S2 or 4S— 
1x8 5/4 RW 6/4 RW 
rer $81.50 $85.25 eae 
OF. 70.25 71.25 
Commons, S2 or 4S— 
No. 2 No. 3 
CC ae ee $51.67 shite 
oe Se ene 53.08 $46.50 
IDAHO WHITE PINE 
Selects S2 or 4S— 
1x8 6/4 RW 
Chetce (C) Rk wcscccces $86.50 $98.25 
GEGty GD) Bksccccices 69.00 86.25 
Commons, S2 or 4S— 
Colo- Ster- Stand- 
nial ling ard 
No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
ce | ere $62.00 $58.07 $50.00 
1X12 Rb ..00- 89.50 63.70 50.00 
4/4 Utility (No.4) S2 or 4S RW&L.$42.00 
SUGAR PINE 
Selects 
$2 or 4S— 


C Select RL...$92.50 


4/4RW 5/4RW 6/4RW 
D Select RL... 79.50 i erat 





Western Pine Summary 


The Western Pine Association reports as 
follows on operation of identical Inland Em- 
pire and California mills during the week 
ended Feb. 6: 

Report of an Average of 8S Mills: 
Feb. 6,1943 Feb. 7, 1942 


Production pend a 37,055,000 46,486,000 
Shipments ...... 53,547,000 68,234,000 
Orders received.. 54,266,000 60,511,000 


Report of 88 Identical Mills: 
Feb. 6,1943 Feb. 7, 1942 
Unfilled orders.. 341,283,000 364,764,000 
Gross stocks .... 693,718,000 966,190,000 
Report of of 88 Identical Mills: 
--Total for Year to Date 
1943 1942 


Production ..... 203,574,000 221,377,000 
SHIPMONE ...... 0.00 274,514,000 350,862,000 
eee 280,327,000 412,880,000 





Maple Flooring 


Northern maple flooring mills report the 
following _average prices realized f.o.b. 
mee ae mill basis, during the week ended 
“eb. : 

First Second Third 
sregsalain ices ela $86.86 $82.06 $67.12 


Southern Hardwoods 

Following are ranges of f.o.b. mill 
prices on rough, air dried southern hard- 
woods, from reports of sales made dur- 
ing the week ended Feb. 10: 


Plain Red Gum Ash 
No. 1 & Sel.— No. 2 Com.— 
Ss an 49:50 7 S-4. 205204 28.50 
a 57.50 | Sound wormy— 
Quartered Sap Gum | 4-4 ... a 26.00 
FAS— 
= 65.50 | FAS— 
8-4 .....70.00@70.50 | 6-4 ..... 54.00 
No. 1 & Sel.— Hickory 
* geek 53.50 | No. 2 Com.— 
8-4 .....55.00@55.50 | 8-4 ...- Sas 32.50 
— Sap Gum FAS 
_ a. * gene 43.00 
5-4 .....60.00@60.50 | No ¥ @'se1.— 
6-4 .....63.00@63.50 9 . 
No. 1 & Sel.— ge 
5-4 .....47.00@47.50 | 4°% : 26.00 
6-4 .....50.00@50.50 | 974 ‘1"° 28°50 
No. 2 Com.— Willow ? 
oo ee 26.50 
5-4 27.50 | FAS— . 
Fae 2 | 424. «+ -- -55.00@55.50 
= eee 27.50 | No. 1 & Sel.— 
8-4 .....26.00@30.50 4-4 .....41.00@41.50 
quarts Black ne. 2 Com.— 28.58 
m wenn 5 
FAS— Magnolia 
8-4 ee 32:80 2 abbconasaia 34.50 
mE cccce 0 eae . 
No. 1 & Sel.— Pecan 
eee 43.50 | FAS— 
8-4 .....50.50@52.50 C96 sscee 55.00 
Plain Black Gum 6-4 .....60.50 
i... oelir i.” ss 
= ‘ 6-4 20.0% , 
Plain Tupelo No. 2 Com 
No. 1 & Sel.— ae 32.50 
eee 40.00 Hackberry 
pean White jal 
Oa 2 ore 43.00 
; tr a 100.00 6-4 ‘es : 45.50 
A No.1 el.— 
No. 1 & Sel.— = Gem 33.00 
oo 60.00 | 6-4 ..... 35.50 
oo” eel ee we 
Quartered Red Oak | 6-4 |||” 28.50 
No. 1 & Sel.— Cypress 
a 42.50 | FAS— 
Plain Red Oak ae 75.00 
= 70.50 a sis es 92.50 
a é elects— 
= 1 & Sel.— 40.56 SS or erutiied 
ees ‘ Bee wweee 5 
BOO essa 45.50 ee 69.00 
2” sete 42.00 
‘Mixed Oak — = Gea 57.50 
Sound Wormy— eee 49.00 
oe ee 26.50 | No. 2 Com.— 
a ee 38.00 Ss a 31.00 








Southern Pine Statistics 
Following is a summary of reports from 


southern pine mills for the week ended 
Feb. 6: 


Number of mills, 114; Units¢t 96 
Three-year average production* 30,307,000 


MOCBA) BEOGUCTION 66.0... ceivcccon 24,603,000 
OO rer 26,113,000 
CRECTH FOCOIWOE 6aisé.c cwierescckesicn 25,761,000 


Number of mills, 114 
On Feb. 6, 1943 
NO GOO 6500s oe ocbweseuun 149,273,000 
err ree 38,735,000 
*Oct. 30, 1939, to Oct. 31, 1942. 
FUnit is 316,000 feet of “3-year average” 
production. 





National Production, Shipments, and Orders 

Following is the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association’s report for the week ended 
Feb. 6, covering mills whose statistics for both 1943 and 1942 are available, and percentage 
comparisons with statistics of identical mills for the corresponding period of 1942: 


Av. No. Per- Per- Per- 
Mills Production Cent Shipments’ cent Orders cent 
SOFTWOODS: Rpte. 1943 of 1942 1943 of 1942 1943 of 1942 
Southern Pine.... 103 22,625,000 77 24,269,000 79 22,752,000 74 
West Coeast.....s. 143 81,962,000 70 86,983,000 73 79,545,000 60 
Western Pine..... 88 37,055,000 75 53,547,000 78 54,266,000 90 
California 
Redwood ...... pip 8,050,000 91 5,189,000 70 11,636,000 215 
Southern Cypress. 7 1,154,000 81 1,559,000 117 1,982,000 123 
Northern Fimeé...<. 6 710,000 40 1,400,000 56 1,105,000 53 
Northern Hemlock 14 1,439,000 86 1,319,000 84 1,064,000 47 
HARDWOODS: 
Southern 
fe Hardwoods .... #81 7,296,000 82 9,817,000 105 8,891,000 91 
Northern 
ardwoods .... 14 5 e 
FLOORING, 2,435,000 64 3,081,000 101 1,720,000 65 
Oak SASS, ee ee 65 3,499,000 38 3,340,000 38 4,685,000 50 
4 ~ na Sia ahi aie o's 13 797,000 55 856,000 80 1,048,000 83 
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Makes Lasting 
Friends 


REMODELING 


with Hard Maple floors 
makes stores like new 


There are opportunities for Maple 
Flooring Jobs! 


War industry projects, factory 
rehabilitation, farm buildings, de- 
fense housing, and other require- 
ments—improving and remodel- 
ing—emphasize Hard Maple’s ad- 
vantages—beauty, low upkeep, 
sanitation, and long life. North- 
ern Hard Maple offers the best 
value in flooring—and its range 
of ee fits every flooring 
need: 


Our Member Mills have Hard 
Maple Fiooring ready for prompt 
shipment. 


MAPLE FLOORING 
MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 


1795 McCormick Building, Chicago, Illinois 


August C. Beck Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
The Blount Lumber Co., Lacona, N. Y 
E. L. Bruce Co., Memphis, Tenn. 

(Mill at Reed City, Mich.) 
Connor Lumber & Land Co., Laona, Wis. 
The M. B. Farrin Lumber Co., Cincinnati, 0. 
Holt Hardwood Co., Oconto, Wis. 
Kerry & Hanson Flooring Co., Grayling, Mich. 
Michigan Dimension Co., Manistique, Mich. 
North Branch Flooring Co., Chicago, II! 
Oval Wood Dish Corp., Tupper Lake, N. Y. 
Robbins Flooring Co., Rhinelander, Wis. 
J. W. Wells Lumber Co., Menominee, Mich. 
Wisconsin Land & Lumber Co., Hermansville, 


Mich. 
Yawkey-Bissell Lumber Co., White Lake, Wis. 








CALIFORNIA 
SOFT PINE, 


WHITE FIR and INCENSE CEDAR 
Annual Production 50,000,000 Ft. 








Manufacturers of 


LUMBER, BOX SHOOK 
and MOULDINGS 


Mills and Sales Office: 


We are member of Western Pine Association 


THE FEATHER RIVER 
LUMBER COMPANY 


DELLEKER, PLUMAS COUNTY, CALIF. 
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Gypsum Exterior Board and 


Laminated Roof Decking 2209 
The Certain-teed Products Corporation 
has two new non-critical materials devel- 


oped especially to speed up wartime con- 
struction, known as Bestwall Gypsum Ex- 


terior Board and Certain-teed Gypsum 
Laminated Roof Decking. The Exterior 
Board sheathes, sides and insulates. It 


combines gypsum board with asphalt roof- 





The resulting product is said to have 
practically no contraction or expansion, is 
termite resistant and will not buckle, warp 
or open at joints. 

They can be nailed and sawed like lum- 


ing. 


ber. The panels are made in half-inch and 
one-inch thickness, with shiplapped edges for 
either vertical or horizontal application. 
Two finishes are available, a smooth sur- 
face or a mineral surface. Exterior sur- 
faces are black and all standard colors, in- 
cluding eleven camouflage colors, with ivory 
interior surface color. Panels are 24” wide, 
and in lengths of 8’, 9’ and 10’. 

The Gypsum Laminated Roof Decking is 
made up of panels of gypsum board, in two 
types, 1%” thick with tongue-and-groove 
edges, and 2” thick with shiplap edges. It 
is strong and fireproof. These light-weight 
panels, according to the manufacturer, can 
be handled, cut, sawed, bored and laid like 
lumber. They are unaffected by heat or cold 


For Further Information 


about any new product or piece of literature described in this department 
check the following numbers which correspond with key numbers to be 
found in the heading of the particular items in question. 
clip it and mail it to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St. 
The desired information will be forwarded promptly. 


Chicago, Il. 


2201 2203 2204 2205 2206 

2207 2208 2209 22010 
ak eda Satta aa te ae pre kia Reith, «cea iter are rr cag ae EN ia 
I i oa Pd ouuine clea Oe eT sasiiaahinaoegheae teria eas 
Address ...... anal ica ai hale teal We aac ria gia Nl ae reel ee ea, SA 


City and State............ 


eeeweeereeee 


and have high insulation value. The ivory 
interior surface, which serves as ceiling of 
the structure on which they are used, gives 
high light reflection, and may be left un- 
painted, or may be painted if desired. 

The 1%” decking weighs six pounds per 
square foot; the 2” decking weighs eight 


pounds per square foot. Panels are 24” 
wide, and 8’, 9’ or 10’ in length. 
A six-page, illustrated folder is avail- 


able to those who check number 2209. It 
describes uses of these new non-critical ma- 
terials, gives engineering data, specifica- 
tions and construction details. 


Brochure on Paint Manufacture 


2203 
A pictorial brochure entitled “These 
Plants Make the Paint that Preserves 
America,” has been prepared by Devoe & 


Raynolds Company, Inc. The brochure, re- 
plete with pictures of the company’s plants 
and manufacturing facilities, as of the pres- 
ent date, has been issued to educate em- 
ployees in the workings and ramifications 
of the company, and to bring the story of the 
Devoe organization to dealers and others 
who cannot visit the plants at this time due 
to transportation restrictions. 

A fitting supplement to “The Colorful 
Years,” a historical booklet issued by the 
company about a year ago, the brochure de- 
picts various chemical processes and _ tests 
to which all Devoe paints and varnishes 
are subjected before they are approved for 
public use. To receive a copy check num- 
ber 2203. 


Hardwood Lumber Inspection Rules 


The new edition of Rules for the Meas- 
urement & Inspection of Hardwood Lum- 
ber, Cypress, Veneers and Thin Lumber has 
been published. The national hardwood lum- 
ber sales code is included. Copies may be 
obtained at 25 cents each from the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association, 59 East 
Van Buren Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


Sign the coupon, 


ee ee ee ee | 





22010 


The Warm Morning coal heater is now 


Coal Heater 


available for civilian use. It has a semi- 
automatic magazine feed which holds 100 
Ibs. of coal. It will burn any kind of coal 
and it is claimed that no clinkers form. 
The manufacturers say it holds a fire 24 to 
36 hours in cold weather and several days 














oe 











INTERIOR VIEW 


in mild weather. The price is reasonable. 
It is recommended for use in homes, as 
well as stores, offices or other essential ci- 
vilian use. Information will be sent those 
who check number 22010 on the coupon. 


Non-metallic Shower Stall 2208 


Marlite shower stalls helped speed the 
construction of the Victory Apartments for 
housing 1,000 war workers and their fami- 
lies in Vallejo, California. Each of the 
showers has walls of harmonizing yellow 





and eggshell Marlite, masticed under pres- 
sure to the wood frame, and the entire unit 
is fully approveed by F.P.H.A. 
Information on these showers for defense 
work may be had by checking number 2208. 


Asbestos Cement Board 2207 


“New Era” asbestos cement board is 
made of asbestos and cement. It is a lami- 
nated board—fireproof, termite and vermin 
proof. Claims are that it will not deteriorate 
with age, is not affected by heat or cold, 
is easily sawed, nailed, or drilled, and takes 
paint readily. 

It comes in sizes 96x48 inches, 48x48 
inches, 24x48 inches and in thicknesses of 
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one-eighth, three-sixteenths, one-quarter and 
three-eighth inches. It can be used 
for air conditioning duct work, heating 
duct work, interior sheathing, portable 
building, fireproof layer on insulated board, 
hoods over machines or vats, and cabinet 
and panel box work and all purposes where 
sheet metal has been used. 

It is fire and moisture resistant. Check 
number 2207 for further information. 


Wood Lockers, Cabinets, Shelving 
2206 

A catalog of utility wood products, fea- 
turing lockers, cabinets, shelving and 
henches, assembler’s bins and tool boxes for 








factory use has been issued by the Morgan 
Company. Complete specifications and il- 
lustrations are given for the line which is 
very complete. The designs of several of 
the items are extremely ingenious. A copy 
of this catalog may be had by returning 
the coupon checking number 2206. 


Glass Cutters and Painters Tools 
2201 
The new 72 page Red Devil Catalog, il- 
lustrating and describing the famous line 
of Red Devil glass cutters, glaziers’, and 
painters’ tools and machinees presents the 
complete line of Landon P. Smith, Inc., in a 























terse, forceful way that permits the busy 
reader to fill his particular requirements 
in a minimum of minutes. 

Specific “how to” information includes a 
page on “How To Cut Glass” including 
circles; and a concise paragraph on cutter 
wheels of great value when selecting glass 
cutters. These pages are innovations with 
this latest catalog. 

Other divisions of the Red Devil Catalog 
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No. 18 are devoted to many styles of wood 
scrapers, a complete line of painters’ cut- 
lery, roller stipplers, electric paint condi- 
tioners for from one-half pint to five gal- 
lon cans, specialties, and accessories, floor 
sanders, etc. Check number 2201 to receive 
a copy. 


Bit Guide for Door Locks 2204 

Dexter Bit Guide lends factory produc- 
tion methods to Dexter-Tubular door lock 
installation. Brace and bit replaces chisels 





or mortising machine when this method is 
used. Available now for war production, 
check number 2204 for information. 


Asbestos Heating Ducts 2205 
The shortage of metal for ducts in warm 
air heating systems has been satisfactorily 
met in many installations by the use of 
Careyduct, a preformed asbestos duct, or 
asbestos-faced, laminated board, etc. When 
RETURN AIR 
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properly installed, these materials have 
given good performance and have met code 
requirements. 

This A-D board is also used to box-in the 
joists that serve as return air ducts to the 
8” x 11” Careyduct, cold-air trunk line. 
For details check number 2205. 





We Are Now in position to furnish 


“Victory” Grade 
Oak Flooring 


in addition to regular length oak 
flooring, also 4/4 oak dimen- 
sion, either finished or semi- 
finished. Also solicit commer- 
cial kiln drying. 










DIXIE BRAND 


CERTIFIED | 
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W. R. Wrape Stave Co. 


Post Office Box 182 
Little Rock, Arkansas 














Western 
Lumber Products 


Prompt, efficient shippers of big 
mill, excellent quality, rightly- 
priced Fir, Hemlock, Cedar, 
Spruce, Red Cedar Shingles, Idaho 
White Pine, Ponderosa Pine, Cali- 
fornia Sugar Pine. We strongly 
subscribe to belief that a SATIS- 
FIED CUSTOMER is greatest asset 
of any institution. 


J. G. Kennedy Lumber Co. 


Henry Building, SEATTLE 


GILLIES BROS. Ltd. 


BRAESIDE, ONTARIO, CANADA 
Genuine WHITE PINE .cccccs, 
Air-Seasoned e Water-Cured 


For 100 years, 1842-1942. Capacity 30 million ft. annually 
Members N. W .L. D. Assn. 
DRY STOCK--ROUGH or DRESSED. Prompt Shipment 








UNITED BUILDING and LOAN ASSN. 


519 Garriscn Ave. - Fort Smith, Ark. 


Principal Insured by Agency of U. S. Govt. 
Inquiries Invited 


FRANCIS W. DYKE, pres. NATHANIEL DYKE, JR., sec’y 








SULLIVAN LUMBER CO. 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


MBERS FACTORY 
YARD STOCK E i CLEARS 


SPRUCE, HEMLOCK, CEDAR, PINE 
Reliable Shippers 30 Years 





WRITE US! AIR MAIL ONE DAY EACH WAY! 
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Second Lieutenant Samuel A. Wells, 
son of A. C. Wells of Menominee, Mich., 
who is stationed at Byrd Field, Va., has 
been promoted to first lieutenant. Lieut. 
Wells, who volunteered for service last 
July, graduated with honors last Septem- 
ber from the officers training school at 
Miami Beach, Fla, and was commissioned 
in the U. S. Army Air Corps, ground 
division, and sent to Byrd Field, assigned 
to the 390th Air Base Squadron.’ On 
Christmas the men of his squadron pre- 
sented Lieut. Wells with a silver cigarette 
lighter and note: “To the finest, squar- 
est officer of the field.” 


E. W. Kettlety, wholesale lumber dealer 
in Chicago and Vice Gerent Snark of 
the Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo, 
announces the marriage of his daughter, 
Betty Kettlety, to George R. Cooke, Jr., 
on Feb 20. 

Ray Shannon, formerly production 
superintendent at Fort Bragg, Calif., for 


the Union Lumber Co., has been ap- 


pointed to the position of general man- 
ager, effective Feb 1. L. E. Grimes has 
been appointed successor to Mr. Shan- 
non’s position as superintendent of pro- 
duction at Fort Bragg. 

Anton J. Tomasek, State forester and 
head of the forestry division in the IIli- 
nois Department of Conservation since 
1936, has been given a leave of absence 
to accept a commission as first lieutenant 
in the United States Marines and has 
been ordered to report for active duty. 
Joel C. Loomis, district forester with the 
division for the past four years, will be 
acting State forester during Lieut. Tom- 
asek’s absence in the service. 

Robert Studebaker, formerly engaged 
in the pole and piling business in west- 
ern Washington, with headquarters in 
Tacoma and more recently engaged in 
logging operations near’ Bellingham, 
Wash., has been commissioned a lieu- 
tenant (j.g.) in the United States Navy 
and expects to be called to active duty 
soon. 
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LUMBER and PILING 


All Types—All Grades 
WESTERN PINES & WEST COAST LUMBER 
Large and Long Timbers 
Fir Piling up to 120 Feet 


PATRICK LUMBER CO 


Established 1915 
Office: Terminal Sales Building, Portland, Ore. 


Wholesale Only 





For War 
needs you 


can’t beat 








Much North Carolina Pine is going for diversified war needs. Noted for its fine, 
soft texture in years past, North Carolina Pine is still tops with users. 





ELLINGTON-FAY LUMBER CO. 
Fayetteville, N. C. 


SPA Grade Marked Lumber 
Mfrs. Flooring, Ceiling, Casing, Moldings, Roofers 
and Framing Lumber. Kiln Dried and Air Dried. 


BURRUSS LAND & LUMBER CO. 
Lynachberg, Va. 


Kiln Dried, 
Material a specialty. 
Mills ic Va. and N. C. 


Grade Marked N. C. Pine. R. R. 
Car Lining and Decking. 
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The St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co. 
is planting 50,000 young Douglas fir trees 
on its holdings in the Puyallup river 
watershed near Tacoma, Wash., company 
officials announced at the recent meeting 
of the Pacific Northwest Loggers Asso- 
ciation in Tacoma. They said the trees 
were being taken from the Nisqually tree 
nursery, a cooperative project of logging 
firms of which the St. Paul & Tacoma 
Lumber Co. is a member. Cost of plant- 
ing the trees, exclusive of producing them, 
was estimated at $10 an acre. The asso- 
ciation also was informed that the com. 
pany intends to reforest with nursery 
trees the area surrounding the company’s 
No. 2 camp near Fairfax, Wash., burned 
in a fire last year. This reforestation 
will take place next year, it was explained, 
after the scorched soil has collected an- 
other year’s humus. 

Henry Mumaw, formerly with the Har- 
bor Plywood Corp. of Aberdeen, Wash., 
has been promoted to captain in the 
transportation unit of the ammunition 
field service of the United States Army. 
He is stationed in Washington, D. C., 
and formerly was a first lieutenant. 

Sixty-five of his fellow lumbermen 
tendered Ernest T. Dolge, veteran 
Tacoma, Wash., lumberman, a testimonial 
dinner at the Tacoma Club in that city 
the night of Feb. 8. The occasion was 
the formal retirement from the lumber- 
ing industry of Mr. Dolge after twenty- 
five years of service. High tributes were 
paid Mr. Dolge by Corydon Wagner, 
vice president of the St. Paul & Tacoma 
Lumber Co. and by Mayor Harry P. 
Cain of Tacoma. Roderic Olzendam, 
president of the Tacoma Lumbermen’s 
Club, was toastmaster. At the conclusion 
of the program, Mr. Dolge was presented 
with a handwritten scroll bearing the sig- 
natures of several score of his lumber- 
men friends. 

M. J. Foley, vice president and treas- 
urer of the Foley Lumber Co, Jackson- 
ville, Fla., has been added to the board 
of directors of the Atlantic National Bank 
of Jacksonville. Mr. Foley’s father was 
a former director of the bank. 

F. Rodman Titcomb, Tacoma, Wash., 
former general manager of the timber in- 
terests of the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., 
has been selected by the United States 
government to take an important execu- 
tive position with the United States 
Lend-Lease administration in India. He 
recently completed conferences with Lend- 
Lease officials in Washington, D. C., and 
is now enroute to his new post in India. 
During the first World War, he was an 
officer in the United States Air Corps and 
was stationed in London. He is a past 
president of the Tacoma Chamber of 
Commerce and since his retirement from 
active participation in the lumbering in- 
dustry several years ago, he has been en- 
gaged in ranching near Tacoma. 

A War Production Board program en- 
listing the aid of Connecticut farmers in 
producing the two and a half billion feet of 
lumber sought in the Northeastern States 
in the next year has been outlined before 
the Connecticut State Grange of Hartford, 
Conn., by Joseph H. Liston of WPB in 
Washington. The program calls on the 
Grange to assist farmers to get their wood 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 








to the mills and on farmers themselves to 
go in for lumbering in winter, when there 
is no intensive farming work to be done. 
Because of difficulties in transporting lum- 
ber from other sections of the country, 
nearly half the approximately 1,000 small 
mills in the northeastern region are idle. 

Jesse G. Kennedy, Jr. of the J. G. Ken- 
nedy Lumber Co., Seattle, Wash., is on 
leave of absence from the company and 
now located at Ellensburg, Wash., taking 
civilian pilot training at the Central 
Washington College of Education, pre- 
paratory to entering the army air corps. 
In the meantime his father, head of the 
company, is taking over the son’s duties 
in addition to his own. The J. G. Ken- 
nedy Lumber Co. conducts a wholesale 
lumber business, handling all principal 
western lumber species. 

B. F. Sheppard, Atlanta, Ga.; A. E. 
Walthall, Birmingham, Ala.; John Byrns, 
Charlotte, N. C.; J. P. Murphy, Knoxville, 
Tenn.; W. S. Sims, Memphis, Tenn.; 
and Grove W. Harrison, Jackson, Miss. 
have been named lumber advisors to 
War Production Board offices in six 
Southern states, according to recent an- 
nouncement of Regional WPB Director 
Harry Thornton in Atlanta, Georgia. 
These men will advise loggers and saw- 
mill operators how to get necessary 
trucks, tires and gasoline, and will assist 
mill owners in locating available stands 
of timber. 

That organized safety measures pay 
well is shown by an experience of the 
Canadian Western Lumber Co. and its 
employees at New Westminster, B. C. At 
New Year’s, 1942, Henry J. Mackin 
agreed to donate to some fund connected 
with the war effort the sum of $25 for 
“each day’s improvement” in the accident 
record over the previous year. The rec. 
ord shows that there were 13 more acci- 
dent-free days during 1942 than in the 
previous year, Mr. Mackin has therefore 
sent a cheque for $325 to Will D. Jenkins, 
safety director for the B. C. Lumber & 
Shingle Manufacturers’ Association, to 
be passed on to the Canadian Aid to 
Russia Fund. The company renews its 
offer as good for 1943, as against the 
score of 1941, 

V. W. North, for the past several years 
associated with W. L. Feely Lumber Co., 
Seattle, Wash., has severed his connec- 
tions with that concern and organized 
the V. W. North Plywood & Lumber 
Co., Seattle, with offices in the Skinner 
suilding, The new company will carry 
on a wholesale lumber and plywood 
business and will carry a warehouse stock 
of plywood in Seattle. Mr. North also 
operates a retail yard at Auburn, Wash. 

Fred J. Anderson, formerly superinten- 
dent for Diamond Match Co., Stirling 
City, Calif., is now manager of the 
Feather River Pine Mills Co., Feather 
Falls, Calif. The Feather River Pine 
Mills Co. has a large double band saw- 
mill and is an important producer of 
California Sugar pine, Ponderosa pine and 
Douglas fir. 

J. M. Gahagan, wood expert with the 
Forest Products Laboratory, Madison, 
Wis., has retired from active work, fol- 
lowing a career extending over a period of 
hfty years. He observed his seventieth 


February 20, 1943 


birthday on last Dec. 26. He joined the 
Laboratory in 1926, to begin work that 
has resulted in numerous contributions to 
the science of building with wood any- 
thing from a box to a railroad bridge. He 
was instrumental in determining the nail- 
holding power of some 160 species of 
commercial American woods. 


Montana Mill on Permanent Basis 


Prospects for the continuance, on a per- 
manent long-time basis, of the lumber indus- 
try in the northwestern corner of Mon- 
tana are much improved according to C. S. 
Webb, acting regional forester, in com- 
menting on a mutual understanding recently 
reached by the J. Neils Lumber Co. of 
Libby, Montana’s State Forestry Depart- 
ment, and the United States Department of 
Agriculture’s Forest Service. 

“This understanding,” says Mr. Webb, 
“concerns the plans that the three organiza- 
tions will try to follow in the disposal of 
mature timber from the company’s, State, 
and national forest lands. They are to com- 
bine their efforts to the end that sound for- 
estry practices are followed in all timber 
cutting and that successive cuts of timber 
from the lands of each are so co-ordinated 
that there will be assured a continuing crop 
of mature trees, permanently available year 
by year in the future—which foresters call 
sustained yield. While the understanding is 
not a binding agreement, the policies con- 
curred in should practically insure the end 
sought. 

“The J. Neils Co. already practices con- 
servative cutting on its extensive holdings 
near Klickitat, Wash., with good results. 
Sufficient growing stock is left after log- 
ging to assure successive crops of timber 
to be harvested in the years to come. Now 
this policy is to be applied to large timber 
holdings recently acquired from the Ana- 
conda Copper Mining Co. by this company 
on Fisher River. By combining the three 
principal timber owners of Lincoln County 
in a co-ordinated plan of management, and 
by the application of good forestry prac- 
tices to these lands, it is expected that the 
yield of timber can be permanently sus- 
tained so that the thriving city of Libby will 
enjoy permanent prosperity. It is expected 
that the supply of timber as replaced by the 
annual growth will be sufficient to main- 
tain the Libby mill continuously at approxi- 
mately its present rate of cutting.” 


New Mills and Equipment 


CALIFORNIA. Sacramento—Setzler Box 
Co. plans to start lumber operations near 
Chrome, which will include the building 
of a mill in the area to be logged. 

KENTUCKY. Pikeville — Caney Creek 
Lumber Co. is installing two new mills 
on a recently purchased hardwood timber 
area in Pike County, comprising 3,000 
acres. 

MISSISSIPPI. Hazlehurst —National 
Woods Products Co. is building a lumber 
mill east of Hazlehurst. 

OREGON. Roseburg—Coos Bay Lumber 
Co. of San Francisco, Calif., has acquired 
a site here and plans to erect a lumber 
finishing plant; efforts are being made 
to obtain priorities for the proposed mill. 


Incorporations 


CALIFORNIA. Los Angeles — Aircraft 
Plywood Corp.; 250 shares of no par value. 
Directors are Herbert and Evelyn Ritta 
and Max L. Raskoff, all of Los Angeles. 

Pomona—Pomona Timber Co.; 25,000 
shares of no par value. Directors are D. 
P. Nichols and E. L. Baldwin, both of 





310,000,000 FEET 
NATIONAL FOREST TIMBER 
FOR SALE 


LOCATION AND AMOUNT: All the 
merchantable dead timber standing or 
down and all the live timber marked or 
designated for cutting on an area em- 
bracing about 110,000 acres in surveyed 
T4N, R 28 E; T5N, Rs. 27, 28, 29 and 
30 B; T 6 N, Rs. 27, 28, 29 and 30 E; 
T 7N, Rs. 27 and 29 E; and unsurveyed 
Tt*RNRnawA SG €& es BR SB: &S Me 
Sheep Crossing, PS and Three Forks 
Units, Apache National Forest, Arizona, 
estimated to be 310,000,000 feet b. m., 
more or less, of pines, spruces, Douglas 
fir, white fir and corkbark fir; approxi- 
mately 75 percent ponderosa pine and 16 
percent Douglas fir. 


STUMPAGE PRICES: Lowest rates con- 
sidered $2.50 per M feet b. m. for pines, 
spruces and Douglas fir, and $1.00 per M 
feet b. m. for white fir and corkbark fir. 
In addition to the stumpage price for 
the pines, spruces and Douglas fir, a de- 
posit of twenty-five cents (25c) per M 
feet b. m. for the total cut of these 
species will be required to cover the cost 
of stand improvement following cutting. 
Rates to be adjusted every three years. 


DEPOSIT: $25,000 must be deposited 
with each bid, to be applied on the pur- 
chase price, refunded, or retained in 
part as liquidated damages, according 
to conditions of sale. 


CUTTING REQUIREMENTS: Cutting 
shall be under way by July 1, 1943, and 
the annual cut shall be not less than 
15,000 M feet b. m. during any period 
of 12 months beginning July 1, 1943, 
nor more than 60,000 M feet b. m. during 
any period of 3 years beginning on the 
same date. 


FINAL DATE FOR BIDS: Sealed bids 
will be received by the Regional For- 
ester, Albuquerque, New Mexico up to 
and including April 15, 1943. 

The advertising period may in the dis- 
cretion of the Regional Forester be ex- 
tended for 30 days upon request from 
any responsible prospective bidder who 
desires additional time in which to ex- 
amine the timber due to unfavorable 
weather or ground conditions, provided 
= request is made prior to April 1, 


The right to reject any and all bids is 
reserved. 


Before bids are submitted full informa- 
tion concerning the character of the 
timber, conditions of sale, deposits, and 
the submission of bids should be ob- 
tained from the Regional Forester, Al- 
buquerque, New Mexico or the Forest 
Supervisor, Springerville, Arizona. 


The Secretary of Interior is advertising a 
body of timber on the Fort Apache Indian 
Reservation estimated to be 400,000,000 
feet b. m., more or less, adjoining the 
above area. The contract and conditions 
on the ground permit the logging of both 
areas as one operation aggregating over 
710,000,000 feet b. m. and the two units 
are being advertised at the same time with 
the expectation that they will be logged 
as one operation. Full information con- 
cerning the character of timber on the 
Indian Reservation, conditions of sale, 
deposits, and the submission of bids can 
be obtained from the Superintendent of 
the Fort Apache Indian Agency, White 
River, Arizona, or the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs, Department of the In- 
terior, Chicago, Illinois. 
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Announcing... 
24th ANNUAL 
SHORT COURSE 
at the 
NEW YORK STATE COLLEGE OF FORESTRY 
Syracuse, N.Y. March 31 to April 9, 1943 Incl. 
Write for Circular to 
PROF. HIRAM L. HENDERSON 


KILN DRYING 
PRACTICE 











DYKE BROS. 


Mfrs. and Jobbers of Building Materials 


Little Rock, Ark. Dallas, Texas 

Fort Smith, Ark. Texarkana, U. S. A. 

Oklahoma City. Okla. Memphis, Tenn. 

Kansas City, Mo. Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Joplin, Mo. New Orleans, La. 

Shreveport, La. Birmingham, Ala. 
Houston, Texas 





"22 YEARS OF HUSTLING" 
A story of successful retail 
lumber yard management. 

Special . .... . $2.95 
Regular price $4.50 copy 


send orders to 


OTTO LIEBER, JR., Neenah, Wis. 
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INV Rane 


Consulting Forester 


JAMES W. SEWALL 
Old Town, Maine 
Established 1910 


PHILLIPS & BENNER 
Ruttan Block 
Port Arthur. Ontario 








For greater protection from the elements, use 


DANDUX TARPAULINS 


Consult our nearest office on your requirements of 
anything made of canvas. Prices, details on request. 


C. R. DANIELS, INC. 


Manufacturers of Everything of Canvas 
NEW YORK CHICAGO DALLAS LOS ANGELES 
Boston Cincinnati Detroit Philadelphia 
Buffalo Cleveland Newark Pittsburgh 

Cotton Duck Mills: Daniels, Md. 


Offices in Other Cities 














WHITE PINE ({2""--,..- 


Al California White 
so and Sugar Pine 





Fir Wallboard $737 203. products 
William Schuette Company 


York 
Office--41 East 42d St. PITTSBURGH, PA. 





Change Your Saws to Simonds 


2), inserted tooth Cut more lumber at les« 


etpense, and no «aw trouble Saw returned 2nd day as 


new one, at about > the cost of new 


SAVE on 214 


lied and trimmer saws 


J ry MIKER SAW MFG. CO., Meridian Miss 


* aimee OT mw 





Pomona, and A. M. Kesterson of Clare- 


mont, Calif. 

CONNECTICUT. Hartford — 
Lumber Co.; $50,000; commencing business, 
$1,000. Incorporators: Frank C. Taylor, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; Kendall Williams, New 
York City, and G. Mathers Clark, Rose- 
dale, N. Y. 

OHIO. Cleveland — Sovereign Builders 
Supply Co., Inc.; $12,500. Harold H. Kahn, 
William B. Sampliner, and F. F. Chapin. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Charleston — Rock 


Riveryon 


Creek Lumber Co.; $10,000. Incorporators 
are E. W. Kidd of Foster, and R. Edwin 
Mower and Donald R. Mower, both of 


Charleston. 





CANADA. BRITISH COLUMBIA. Burns 
Lake—The Babine Lumber Co. Ltd.; $10,- 
000. 

Casualties 


ARKANSAS. Little Rock—Leird Lumber 





Co. had No. 2 plant destroyed by fire, with 
loss estimated between $40,000 and $50,- 
000; some insurance. Was engaged in 


manufacturing 
Government, 

West Memphis—Dacus Lumber Co. saw- 
mill and 35,000 feet of manufactured lum- 
ber stored in the yards were destroyed by 
fire on Jan. 26. Loss was between $60,000 
and $75,000, partially covered by insur- 
ance. 

ILLINOIS. tock Island — Rock 
Sash & Door Works gutted by a 
fire on Jan. 24. Endeavoring to 
high priorities for materials and 
ment to rebuild. 

INDIANA. Marion—Marion 
Box Co. manufacturing 
stroyed by fire Jan. 26, 
mated loss of $100,000. 

MISSOURI. 
Lumber Co. 
$80,000 to 
building. 

TENNESSEE. 
Co. had nearly 
woods, principally 


ammunition boxes for the 


Island 
$300,000 
obtain 
equip- 


Handle & 
departments de- 
causing an esti- 


Raytown — 
suffered fire 
stock and 


Logan - Moore 
loss estimated at 
about $15,000 to the 


Memphis—Anderson-Tully 
500,000 feet of dry hard- 
oak lumber, destroyed 
by fire on Jan. 17. Loss is estimated at 
$30,000, fully covered by insurance. A 
small amount of machinery was destroyed. 
The company’s manufacture of ammuni- 
tion boxes, egg crates, shook, and veneers 
will not be interrupted by the fire. 
VIRGINIA. Norfolk—Penrod, Jurden & 
Clark Co., veneer manufacturers holding 
airplane parts contracts, suffered fire loss 
to sawmill estimated between $75,000 and 
$100,000; most of loss was covered by in- 
surance. Greatest damage is to machinery. 
Finishing mill not touched by fire. 


Business Changes 


CALIFORNIA. Calexico—Calexico Lum- 
ber Co., owned by D. R. Kincaid, has sold 
its stock and building materials on hand 
to Valley Lumber Co. and closed its busi- 
ness. Mr. Kincaid retains the buildings 
and site. 

FLORIDA. Callahan—Callahan Veneer 
Co. succeeded by Nocatee-Manatee Crate 
Co. 

ILLINOIS. Savanna 
ber Co. changed name to The Hunter Co. 

INDIANA. Indianapolis—Ball & 
succeeded by W. H. Ball. 

Martinsville—H. & E. Lumber Co. now 
owned by Henry Edwards, Ed Holden hav- 
ing sold his interest to his partner. 

INDIANA. St. Maurice (P. O. at Greens- 
burg)—Ben Moormann & Son succeeded 
by Anthony Moormann. 





Hunter-Haas Lum- 


Durbin 





IOWA. Mt. Pleasant—Weir & Russell 
Lumber Co. succeeded by Hall & Weir 


Lumber Co. 


KANSAS. Highland—Ward Lumber Co. 
succeeded by Wirt & Goodspeed Lumber 
Co. 

Osage City—Kansas Lumber & Supply 


Co. succeeded by Norwood Lumber & Sup- 
ply. 

Severy—J. F. 
name 


Hayes Lumber Co. changed 
to Tolman-Gibbon Lumber Co. 


MINNESOTA. Perham—Tesch-Dertinger 
Lumber Co. succeeded by Independent- 
Tesch Lumber Co. 

MISSISSIPPI. Louisville — 
Building Supply Co. 
& Kilpatrick. 

MISSOURI. 
ber Yard 
Lumber Co. 

NEBRASKA. O’Neill — Galena Lumber 
Co. succeeded by Spelts-Ray Lumber Co. 

NEW YORK. Canandaigua 
Davidson Estate succeeded by 
Lumber & Coal Co. 

NORTH DAKOTA. Fargo—Murfin &«& 
Trace succeeded by W. H. Murfin. 

OHIO. Newark—P. Smith Sons Lumber 
Co. sold by receiver to M. P. Smith. 

OKLAHOMA. Clayton—Burnett-Hauert 
Lumber Co. succeeded by W. W. Crain. 

Fort Cobb—Fort Cobb Lumber & Hard- 
ware sold stock to Harry Brown Lumber 
Co., Chickasha, Okla. 

Sapulpa—Whitfield Lumber Co. 
3enson Lumber Co, 

Acme Lumber Co. 
sold yard here to O. E. 

OREGON. Maupin—Linn Lumber Co. 
now operating at Linn & Bates. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Philadelphia — Wil- 
liam A. Briscoe & Co. succeeded by Briscoe 
Box Co. 

Rosemont—Mehl & Latta, 
tate and inventory purchased by 
J. Haenn, Ine., who will continue 
the name of Mehl & Latta, Inc. 

TENNESSEE. 


Louisville 
succeeded by McKay 


Sheridan—Merriman 
here succeeded by 


Lum- 
Snowden 





Alexander 
Davidson 





sold to 





of Oklahoma 
Woods Lumber Co. 


real es- 
Georg 
under 


Ine., 


Obion—Fox-Watson Lum- 





ber Co. succeeded by G. O. Watson Lum- 
ber Co. 

TEXAS. Groveton—Barton & Stevenson 
sold to Lake Charles Hardwood Co., Inc., 


Troup—Homer _ Sessions 
succeeded by H. L. 
WASHINGTON. 


Lumber Co. 
Phillips Lumber Co. 
Amboy—Frank Thomas 
succeeded by Tum-Tum Lumber Co. 
Castle Rock—John Dower Lumber Co. 
here succeeded by Veys Builders Supplies. 
Tacoma — Lakewood Builders Supply, 
Inc., succeeded by Lakewood Lumber & 
Hardware Co. 
WISCONSIN. 


Medford—Maurer Lumber 





Co. changed name to Klingbeil Lumber 
Co. 

CANADA. BRITISH COLUMBIA. Cres- 
ton—Charles O. Rodgers Ltd. sawmill 
taken over by Burns & Farstad. 


Kelowna—Adams Lake Lumber Co. Ltd. 
is making application for approval of 
change of name to P. F. Tarry & Son Ltd. 


Obituaries 

PRIVATE THOMAS RUFFIN BLEDSOE, 
24, son of Thomas B. Bledsoe, head of the 
3rown-Bledsoe Lumber Co., Greensboro, 
N. C., was killed in action in New Guinea 
on Jan. 5, word of his death having been 
received by the father from the War De- 
partment at Washington. Young Bledsoe 
was a member of the anti-tank division 
He was inducted in 1940 and was sent to 
Australia in April, 1942, later being or- 
dered to New Guinea. The North Carolina 
General Assembly adjourned Jan. 28 in 
his memory. 


THOMAS JONES BRITTON, SR., presi- 
dent of the Britton Lumber Co., Lakewood, 
Fla., died Jan. 26 after an illness of sev- 
eral days at his home there. Mr. Britton 
had been prominent in Florida lumber 
circles since 1904. He became president 
of the firm in 1921. 


JOSEPH COOPER CAMPBELL, 46, well 
known lumberman of Jackson, Miss., died 
at his home there on Jan. 27. 


ALBERT COOKINGHAM, 76, who prior to 
his retirement from active participation in 


the lumber industry seven years ago, was 
treasurer of the Cascade Timber Co. and 
the Pacific States Timber Co., Tacoma, 


died at his home in that city on Jan. 22. 
Survivors include his widow, a son, 4 
daughter, a sister, and a brother, Edward, 
prominent Portland (Ore.) lumberman. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
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LIEUT. DONALD CROZIER MARTIN, 
24, only son and child of Harry G. Martin, 
commission lumber-man of Ann Arbor, 
Mich., was one of 
thirty-five men 
killed when a huge 
American transport 
plane bound for 
Africa crashed on 
the coast of Dutch 
Guiana in South 
America on Jan. 15; 
it was the worst 
disaster in Ameri- 
can aviation his- 
tory. Lieut. Martin 
was a graduate of 
Hiram College, 
Ohio, in the class 
of 1940 and almost 
immediately volun- 
teered, entering the 
Army as a private 
in the Signal Corps 
and receiving his 
commission as sec- 
ondlieutenant 
about six months 
later. In 1941-42 he was an official ob- 
server of London’s aircraft warning sys- 
tem, returning to this country last June 
after eight months in England. While in 
ingland he attended a special Royal Air 
Foree School and was promoted to first 
lieutenant upon his return to the United 
States and assigned to duty as an in- 
structor on aircraft warning devices at 
the School of Applied Tactics, Orlando, 
Fla. Early in January he was called to 
Washington, D. C. 








JOHN WALLACE CASWELL, 72, chair- 
man of the board of directors of Caswell- 
Runyan Co., Huntington, Ind., died at his 
home in that city on Jan. 25. 


E. S. CLEMENS, 79, founder of Clemens 
Lumber Co., Chester, Ill., died in that city 
on Jan. 27, after an illness of three weeks 
of pneumonia. Mr. Clemens had retired in 
i932, selling his interest to Lorenz 
Schweizer and sons. A niece and nephew 
are the sole survivors. 





GARRETT COLE, 71, northern Michigan 
umberman for fifty years, died Jan. 10, 
after he had suffered a stroke following a 
major operation at a Kalamazoo hospital. 
Of recent years he had developed consid- 
erable resort property on Beaver Island. 
esides his widow, he is survived by a 
son and five daughters. 


WILLIAM RUFUS EDWARDS, 67%, re- 
tired Chicago lumberman, died at his home 
in Los Angeles, Calif., on Jan. 28. Surviv- 
ing are his widow, a daughter, and a son. 


CLARENCE I. GILBERT, 59, president 
of the Eureka Mill & Lumber Co., Oakland, 
Calif., died recently in Oakland after a 
month’s illness. Born at Modesto, Calif., 
Mr. Gilbert had been engaged in the retail 

mber and mill business all of his busi- 
ness life. He purchased a half interest in 

e Eureka Mill & Lumber Co. in 1912 and 
bought out his partner’s interest in 1929. 
Mr. Gilbert was a past president of East 
Bay Hoo-Hoo Club No. 39 of Oakland. He 
is survived by his widow, a son, a brother, 
and three sisters. 


EDWARD LOWE GREEN, 42, director 

dad vice president in charge of production 
of Union Lumber Co. at Fort Bragg, Calif., 
passed away Jan. 19 at a San Francisco 
hospital. He had been ill since October, 
when he contracted pneumonia. Mr. 
Green was born in Aberdeen, Wash., and 
Was first employed by the Nemah Logging 
Co,, Raymond, Wash., in various activities 
ot their logging operations. He became 
associated with the Union Lumber Co. in 
1920. He is survived by his widow, and 
daughter, his mother, two sisters, and two 
brothers. 


JOHN L. HUDSON, timber mill operator 
of Vancouver, B. C., passed away recently 
after 45 years’ active association with the 
industry. He was for many years logging 
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superintendent of the Brunette Mills at 
Vancouver and manager of the Pacific 
Coyle Navigation Co. Later he was in 
business as a log broker. 

JOSIAH PURNELL JOHNSON, 56, vice 
president of J. F. Johnson Lumber Co., 
Glen Burnie, Md., with branch at Annap- 
olis, died Feb. 1 after an illness of several 
months. He was active in civic and fra- 
ternal affairs. The deceased is survived 
by his widow, two sons, a daughter, and 
his brother, J. F. Johnson, president of 
the corporation. 


WILLIAM LaCLAIR LIMAGE, 76, pro- 
prietor of Hanover Lumber Co., Hanover, 
Ill., died suddenly of a heart attack at 
his home there on Jan. 20. In 1893 he and 
two brothers founded the Hanover Lum- 
ber Co., William L. becoming sole owner 
in 1922. Surviving are a daughter and 
two sons, one of whom, Marion Limage, 
assisted him in the business. 


JOHN MARSHALL NICHOLS, 64, lum- 
berman of Jumping Branch, W. Va., died 
Jan. 25 in a hospital at Hinton, W. Va., a 
few hours after being admitted. He was 
a former resident of Charleston. The 
widow, a son, and a daughter survive. 


JOHN G. RIEMAN, 67, manager of Wil- 
cox Lumber Co. yard at Vergas, Minn., 
until his retirement Jan. 1, 1942, died at 
his home there. 


THOMAS M. SHIELDS, 67, Seattle, Wash., 
one of the most colorful and popular mem- 
bers of the lumber fraternity of the Pacific 
Coast, died in a Seattle hospital Feb. 5. 
About half a century ago he started his 
career in the employ of the Stimson Mill 
Co., Seattle. Born at Big Rapids, Mich., 
July 24, 1875, he came with his parents to 
Seattle in 1881. For the last forty years 
Tom Shields has been: in the employ of 
the Simonds Saw & Steel Co., first as 
salesman and later as manager of the 


Seattle branch of the company. Few men 
had as wide acquaintance among lumber- 
men of the Pacific Northwest as Tom 
Shields. His ready wit, sunny disposi- 
tion and generous nature won a warm 
place in the hearts of lumbermen from the 
filer to the president. His wealth of Irish 
stories and his ability to put on a one 
man act in telling them made him a prime 
favorite at lumber banquets and gather- 
ings and for many years he was promi- 
nent in the Concatenated Order of Hoo- 
Hoo. Survivors include his widow, a sister, 
a nephew, and a niece. 


ROSS SPARKS, 57, proprietor of a saw- 
mill near Bloomfield, Ind., was injured 
fatally Jan. 25 when his skull was crushed 
by a falling tree limb while he was at 
work near the mill. He died a few hours 
afterward at a hospital in Bloomfield. 
The widow and six small daughters sur- 
vive. 

CHARLES W. STARK, 58, proprietor of 
Hedstrom Lumber Co., Minneapolis, Minn., 
until recently, died at his home in New 
Brighton, Minn. He had previously been 
employed by H. S. Johnson, Smith & Wy- 
man, and Woodruff lumber companies of 
Duluth in selling millwork. 


JOSEPH STODDARD, 70, general man- 
ager of Stoddard Lumber Co. since 1929 
when it took over the old White Pine Co., 
died Jan. 2 at the local hospital in Baker, 
Ore. He had not been well for some 
months and had just recovered from pneu- 
monia. Mr. Stoddard began in the lumber 
business at Baker fifty years ago. His 
widow survives, as do four sons and three 
daughters. 


FRANK WILT, 77, former operator of 
Cline & Wilt Lumber Co., Portland, Ind., 
died at his home there Feb. 1. He was 
widely known as a sportsman. The widow 
and six children survive. 




















For Sale: 3 cars 6/4 S. W. & Btr. Chestnut. 
2 cars 6/4 2A & 2B. Poplar. 
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Frames of Genuine 
WHITE PINE 


so carefully made, 


manufacture. 


they defy the 


ravages of time 














These famous 
Frames have that distinguished 
quality which comes of years ing wear and weather. We also 
of specialization in fine frame 
With every part 
PRECISELY milled and 


FRAME 


For Doors 
and Windows 


Bradley-Miller TIGHTLY fitted, they KEEP 


their shape and quality, resist- 


ofter Ponderosa Pine Frames, 
same manufacture and grade 
as the Genuine White Pine. 


BRADLEY, MILLER & COMPANY, 


Telephone 7812 
C. W. Jones, 9906 Indian Lane, Silver Spring, Maryland. 


Bay City, Michigan 


Eastern Representative 
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ADVERTISING 





How to Figure Costs for Advertising 
In Classified Department 


ie TD  cnccaccccccccesscs ce OS ee 
Two consecutive issues ......55 cents a line 
Three consecutive issues ....75 cents a line 
Four consecutive issues ....90 cents a line 
Thirteen consecutive issues.......$2.70 a line 
Twenty-six consecutive issues ..$5.40 a line 


Remittance to accompany the or- 
der. No extra charge for copy of 
paper containing advertisement. 
Copy must be in this office on Mon- 
day prior to publication date. 

Five or six words of ordinary 
length make one line. 

Count in the signature. 
counts as two lines. 

Extra white space figured at line 
rate. 

Heading to be in bold face caps. 

One additional line of light face 
caps permitted in first 14 lines of 
copy, and in each 7 lines thereafter. 

One inch space advertisement is 
equivalent to 14 lines. 


Heading 





TOO LATE TO CLASSIFY 


CARPENTERS APRONS 
Write for samples and prices. 
THE MINNESOTA SPECIALTY CoO., Inc. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 








ATTENTION BUYERS OF— 


BUILDERS AND SHELF HARDWARE contem- 
plating a visit to New York City. NO PRIORI- 
TIES NECESSARY! Nationally known brands 


in stock for immediate delivery! The largest 
and most complete assortment in the country, 
consisting of locksets for store, front and inside 
doors, steel and bronze butts, chrome cabinet 
hardware, and thousands of miscellaneous items 
too numerous to mention. Also mechanics tools 


and many of the most critical and hard to get 
items you may just be looking for. For addi- 
tional information write, 


Address “D-82,"" care American Lumberman. 


Wanted—EMPLOYEES 





Wanted—MISCELLANEOUS 





WANTED 
Man for office and yard work. 
JACOBSEN LUMBER CO., Neoga, IIl. 


MANAGER—SMALL COUNTRY YARD 
Located in northern Missouri; permanent posi- 
tion; should be interesting to assistant or 
second-man who is ready to advance. 

Address ‘“D-69,”" care American Lumberman. 


PURCHASING AGENT 

Small line-yard company handling lumber, coal, 
and feed is interested in a Purchasing Agent 
with telephone sales ability, not subject to 
draft. All replies confidential. 

Address “D-66,’’ care American Lumberman, 


Wanted—EMPLOYMENT 























RAILS WANTED 
Principally 16-20-25-30 Ib. 
THE W. H. DYER CO. 
Fullerton Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 





RAILS WANTED. ANY SIZE OR QUANTITY 
Particularly 20 lb. 25 lb. 30 lb. 35 Ib. & 40 Ib. 
Secure our price before selling. 
MIDWEST STEEL CORP., 

Charleston, W. Va. 


SAWDUST WANTED 

Maple, Birch and Pine sawdust in car lots. 
Please mail samples and prices. MEDIA 
BROTHERS, 221 Jackson St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Wanted—USED MACHINERY 














EXPERIENCED RETAIL LUMBERMAN 
Desires position as yard mgr. Thorough knowl- 
edge of retail sales & buying, lbr. millwork, 
bldg. materials & fuel. 23 yrs. exp. Competent; 
married; Protestant. 

Address “D-54,’’ care American Lumberman. 


A-1 BANDSAW FILER WANTS JOB 

18 years experience Southern pine, Northern 
frozen hardwood. Middle aged, married. Will 
go anywhere. 

Address “D-55," care American Lumberman. 


SALES AND OFFICE EXECUTIVE 

Wide experience millwork and building mate- 
rials. Contemplates change. Will go anywhere. 
Address “D-59,’’ care American Lumberman. 


SAWMILL SUPERINTENDENT 
20 yrs. exp. in western & southern mills from 
pond to car. Prefer job with med. size mill. 
Nominal Sal. & Comm. or straight salary, op- 
tional. Available any time. 
Address “D-61,’’ care American Lumberman. 


PURCHASING AGENT OR ASSISTANT 
Highly experienced line yard man thoroughly 
familiar with retail lumber yard requirements. 
Fully qualified; age 58; married. 

Address “D-65,’’ care American Lumberman. 


CAPABLE EXPERIENCED LUMBERMAN 
30 years as expert Hardwood and Hemlock In- 
spector, Yard Foreman, and Gen’l. Supt. of saw- 
mill and flooring mill operations. Good knowl- 
edge of logging, faculty of handling men. 45 
years of age; married. 

Address “D-81,’" care American Lumberman. 


SAWMILL FOREMAN OR 
Operating Millwright. 20 yrs. exp. on high pro- 
duction mills. Thoroly familiar all types saw- 
mill equipt. Draft status 3B. Mill sawing out. 

Address “D-78,”’ care American Lumberman., 


RETAIL YARD MANAGEMENT 
Desired. 20 years varied exp. Fully qualified 
all details retail yard operation. A-1 Ref, Age 
43, married. 

Address ‘‘D-76,” care American Lumberman. 


CAPABLE RETAIL EXECUTIVE 

To assist General Manager of large yard. Com- 
petent salesmgr., familiar with purchasing, etc. 
AA-1 record for 20 yrs. Desires responsible 
job with probable future advancement. Or, con- 
sider manager’s job in busy yard, city over 
15,000, any location. Age 41; 5 in family. 

Address ‘D-74,” care American Lumberman. 


HARDWOOD INSPECTOR 


Long experience; good ref. Can come at once. 
Address ‘“D-71," care American Lumberman. 


Wanted—LUMBER & DIMENSION 















































Wanted—EMPLOYEES 


: SUPERINTENDENT 
For woodwork factory. Must have thorough 








knowledge of sash, door & special millwork 
manufacturing. Reply in detail as to experience 
and qualifications; also state age. 

Address ‘‘D-75,"" care American Lumberman. 





DRAFT EXEMPT MAN 
To supervise roofing and sidewall applicators. 
Must be able to get along with people. 
Address ‘“‘C-82," care American Lumberman. 





WANTED 
Lumber Yard Manager by well established com- 
pany located in town of 5,000. 
Address “D-45,"” care American Lumberman. 





IOWA MANAGER 
Capable of handling medium sized yard. Must 
have sales and drafting ability. 
Address “D-44,” care American Lumberman. 





WANTED 
One or two front desk men; also shipping clerk 
experienced in retail lumber and all kinds of 


building materials. Also need Cost Man for 
ne a plant. J. F. TOWNSEND, Lake Wales, 
“lorida. 





WANTED 
Yard manager for small town located in central 
Illinois. Also second-man in a yard located 
in the agricultural section of central Illinois 
who is capable of handling counter trade, figur- 


WANTED 


Well established firm in Northern Illinois is in 
market for Wisconsin-Michigan Hemlock, Pine, 
Norway, or other softwoods surfaced or rough. 
Truckloads or carloads. Can arrange to furnish 
grain to truckers for back-hauls. 

Address ‘‘C-63," care American Lurnberman. 


WANTED POPLAR VENEER LOGS 
Write E. L. Buchanan, Jamestown, N. Y. the 
cash price and sizes of Poplar Veneer Logs you 
ean furnish fob cars, and where. 











WANTED TO BUY 
20 to 30 Ton Locomotive Crane. 
10 to 20 Ton Gas Locomotive. 
1,000 GPM Underwriters Fire Pump. 
15,000 to 20,000 Gal. Oil Tank. 
THE DARIEN CORPORATION 
49 East 41st St.,. New York, N. Y. 


BOXBOARD MACHINERY WANTED 
We are in the market for nailing machines, 
open and closed back anywhere from two to 
eighteen track. Also interested in Mereen John- 
son or Morgan Matchers, Edge Trimmers. 
Squeezers and Band Resaws, and any other box 

equipment used in box working factories. 
Address “C-78,’’ care American L*1mberman. 








ONE USED SASH & DOOR STICKER 
With either 2 or 3 heads. B.D. Prefer with 
plow and bore attachment. 

STREETER LUMBER CO., Keokuk, Iowa 


WANTED: GANG SAW 
Capable of taking 12” cant. Describe, give price 
and full details. 
Address “D-58,"" care American Lumberman. 


NAILING MACHINES 
Morgan preferred. 
1—8 to 12 track Cleater, open back (or closed) 
1—8 to 12 track Framer, double row. 
1—6 Track Side Nailer 
1—Corrugated Staple Driver 
THE ROESER CO., 7737 Van Buren St., Forest 
Park, Ill. 











WANTED TO BUY 
Used Caterpillar Tractor, D-4 or D-6, equipped 
with winch and _ bulldozer. Good condition. 
a LUMBER COMPANY, Asheville, 
N.. ¢€, 





DEWALT 5 H.P. SAWS WANTED 
Can use as many as 10. Please advise what 
you have, condition, location and price. 
MADISON LUMBER COMPANY 
P. O. Box 1450 New Orleans, La. 


For Sale—BUSINESS 
OPPORTUNITIES 


FOR SALE 

Complete Ponderosa Pine manufacturing estab- 
lishment, including sawmills, planing mill, box 
factory, logging outfit and five million feet 
timber with plenty more available. Located 
S. W. Colorado. Now operating. Will sacrifice 
for quick sale. 

Address “D-28," care American Lumberman. 


FOR SALE 
460 acres timber near Saratoga, $2,100; 3 saw 
mills, Booklet. WOODWARD, Luzerne, N. Y. 




















SAWMILL AND TIMBER 
Sawmill, Logging Equipment and 20,000,000 ft. 
Timber contract located southern New Mexico. 
Good location. T. B. LONGWELL, Cloudcroft, 
New Mexico. 





WANTED 
Wholesaler finance and sell output Southern 
Band Mill operation, complete with Planing 
Mill and Dry Kilns. Two-thirds pine. 
Address “D-73,” care American Lumberman. 





WANTED 
4/4 to 8/4 N. C. pine, dry rough or dressed. 
4/4 to 8/4 eastern white pine dry, rough or 
dressed. 

4/4 to 8/4 gum, poplar, soft maple, and beech 
rough. Dry stock, cash terms; write fully. 
FOREST BOX & LUMBER CO., 

Long Island City. 


WANTED TO BUY 


Northern soft Elm, Ash, Hickory lumber. We 
are trying to locate a source of supply for 
regular production. PICK MFG. CO., West 
Bend, Wisconsin. 


Wanted— 
BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 











LUMBER MILL FOR SALE : 
Located in northern Michigan, connected with 
private spur to Chicago & Northwestern Ry. 
Sawmill and modern dry kiln in connection. 
Address “D-70,” care American Lumberman. 


PARTNER WANTED . 

A married Protestant lumberman with $8,500 
and an excellent record as equal partner in a 
model retail lumber, paint & hardware business 
in an agricultural & industrial section essential 
to the war effort. Estab. 1920 with trade in a 
twelve mile radius. Owner 71, has other inter- 
ests. Free use of furnished modern 8 room res!- 
dence and half of profits for duration. 

LOCK BOX 429, Medway, Mass. 











For Sale—TIMBER & TIMBER LAND 








WANTED TO PURCHASE 


Will purchase outright, or partnership, in small 
or medium size woodworking shop. Give full 





ing estimates, keeping books, etc. 
Address “D-77,"” care American Lumberman. 
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particulars. 


Address “‘D-79,’"’ care American Lumberman. 


ONTARIO TIMBER FOR SALE 
15 million ft. 70% Hemlock, 2 million White 
Pine, balance Birch principally; Elm, Ash, 
Hard Maple, Spruce & Balsam, Cedar. 
Address “C-74," care American Lumberman. 





AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
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